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2- DEMETRIUS. 

And from the searching eye of glaring day 

Still shrink instinctively and turn away, 

Because their modest charms disdain to be 

Gazed on so rudely and so ardently. 

The ocean murmured like a sleeping child ; 

The heavens above were cloudless, blue, and mild; 

The earth beneath lay in such placid rest, 

As if angelic steps were there impressed; 

And perfiime brealiied from many a dewy flower. 

In grateful incense to that gracious P6\^er 

Who on this world bestowed silch bounteous care, 

And made creation's face so wondrous fair I 

» . • • • t 
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There is a voice of joy in Stio's isle. 
And Grecian beauty, wears -its brightest smile. 
Lo I for the dance the vurgin train prepare, 
And weave triionphant garlands in their hair ; 
For they approach —-that more thaii sacred band 
Of patriot heroes, who have sworn to stand 
Victors or victims for their native land I 



CANTO I. 3 

Hark 1 to the eager cry — " Their sails appear, 
In misty distance spied — and now more near. 
They come I they come I" — the females hear no more, 
But matrons, maids, and children, seek the shore. 
In joy fill haste to greet the expected brave. 
And laurel-boughs and snowy kerchiefs wave. 
But one is left of all that anxious train. 
Who speeds not to the beach, intent to gain 
The first sight of some dear one, absent long 
In siege and battle with that gallant throng. 

And she— that lonely lingerer — is her breast 
Less warm to love and glory than the rest 
Of Scio's maids, that thus, when all are gone 
To meet the pattiot band, she sits alone 
In her own rose-bound porch, as if her heart 
In this o'erwhelming interest took no part ? 
Is, then, the fair Ismena In this hour 
The only one who does not feel its power ? 
Ah, no ! the gtfthiering tears that slowly rise 
In the dark Jight of those uplifted eyes. 
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Those short deep sighs, tlie paleness of that brow, 

The fluttered hearings of that breast of snow, 

The varyiDg tints alternately that Btrcatc 

With pale or hectic hues that polished cheek — 

Those quivering lips no tale of coldness tell ; 

In hearts like hers, ah ! when did coldness dwell ? 



Loving and loved by one, whose lofty birth 
Had not been weighed against her charms and worth, 
If her Demetrius had been the free 
Disposer of his own high destiny; 
But his stem sire in wrathfiil pride forbade 
The princely lover to espouse the maid ; 
And sad Demetrius to a distant shore 
The double pangs of love and absence bore. 
Till through long-slumbering Greece was heard the cry , 
" Awake for freedom ! Lo I her hour is nigh 1" 
I Demetrius heard it ; — who unmoved could liear 
I The thrilling summons in a cause so dear? 
Not he, whose patriot mind was early led 
To godlike musings on the glorious dead ! — 



wot he, whose lofty spirit early spurned 

Degenerate bondagCj and indignant burned 

To burst the slavish yoke his country bore, 

And emulate her chiefe in days of yore I 

Fired by such thoughts as these, with heart and hand 

He joined brave Ypsilanti's gallant band. 

And with exulting spirit breathed again 

The air of freedom on his native plain. 

The air of freedom? Yes! for Greece had felt 

The general impiUse, and her sons had knelt 

Devoted champions at her sacred shrine. 

And sworn to conquer in her cause divine. 

Demetrius' heart responded to their vow, 

With all that lofty and impassioned glow 

That marked her earliest heroes. His was not 

A momentary ardour, half forgot 

As soon as kindled, like the transient blaze 

Of summer lightning's bright but fading rays. 

love itself had in that holy hour 
t, trembling sliare. He thought of that sweet fli 



Of Scio's isle, who might be doomed to share, 

Perchance, a life of bondage and dee'pair ; 

And be too distant to afford his aid. 

To save from Moslem wrongs the lovely maid. 

Beneath the madd'niiig influence of that thought, 

He in each deadly fight such wonders wrought, 

That they who saw his deeds, or heard them told, 

Held him scarce less than demi-god of old, 

By bards and muses sung ; and Greece the while. 

Wore at his deeds once more her rainbow smile. 

And deemed Demetrius Caatriot's riper years 

Would e'en atone for all her blood and tears. 

And through the eastern world admiring Fame 

Proclaimed him worthy of his race and name ; 

For he was sprung from that illustrious line 

"Whose records in historic splendour shine 

Above all other, since Isfcander first. 

That leading star of freedom, brightly burst 

In awftil majesty, sublimely grand, 

Through the dark clouds that veiled Albania's land. 




CANTO I. 

Worthy such lineage, brave Demetrius* sire 
Had felt the proud remembrance oft inspire 
His kindling bosom with a patriot's fire ; 
And in. his youthM days he had been one 
Of those who in the cause of Greece had run 
The fearful race, by. Canziani led, . 
In which so mdny wasted heroes bled, 
Whien Russia,' like a broken reed, gave way. 
And left defenceless Greece alone to pay 
The dreadfiil reckoning of that dismal day; 
When through the wide Morea every plain 
Was heaped with ghastly mountains^ of the slain ; 
When deathi and 'horror larked> within each vale, 
And slaughter breathed in every tainted gale. 

One of the few suii^vors, Gastriot bore 
His wealth' in secret to fair Soio's 'shore. 
And unmolested dwelt, his only care 
To watch the early promise of- hi? heir, 
The young Demetrius, in yrhose polished miiid' 
Was every noble quality combined 
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I 

I 



Tliat marked the princely founders of hia race, 

Joined with each manly and heroic grace. 

Here, in this lovely and voluptuous isle, 

Where rice could boast, indeed, a syren's smile, 

And in the very air and breezes stole, 

To enervate the body and the soul, 

Severe in youthful virtue, he had turned 

From all her charms, her vain allurements spurned. 

And sternly shunned those ftur and fetal bowers 

Where Pleasure sa,t amidst enchanted flowers. 

Weaving the links of her seducing chain. 

Which once assumed, more strongly can detain 

Than steel or adamant, all those who dwell 

Within the magic circle of her spell. 

It waa these downy fetters that, far more 

Than e'en the yoke of Othman, Scio wore. 

And all of Grecian fire she once could boast 

In Asiatic sofliness she had lost ; 

Till coldly faded every feeling bright. 

And the laud sunk to slavery's deepest night. 



Tliia Lad Demetrius niavked, while yet he dwt 
Amidst her groves, and his young bosom folt 
Love's Fondest influence ; but it was far one 
Who, like himself to luxury unknown. 
Had lived from Pleasure's votaries apart^ 
And nurst the loftier feelings of the heart. 
Gifted with every touching charm, combined 
With each divine perfection of the mind. 
Such as admiring Greece was wont of yore 
In her own woreliipped muses to adore, 
With all of loveliest woman's winning grace, 
A form of beauty, and an angel face, 
Meek and retiring like the riolet-flower, 
And softly soothing as the evening hour, 
In &ir Ismeua there waa all to move 
A man's devotion and a hero's love I 
And he, young, ardent, generous, and refined. 
Sought not in woman other wealth to find 
Than those endowments which indulgent Heaven 
Had to the dowerless maiden largely given. 
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Ofttimes he wandiered at the sunset hour, 
With conscious steps, around her father's bower, 
And roved unseen the otive-groves among, 
To hear Ismena's lute and evening song. 
Which came more sweetly to his listening ear 
Than seraph notes in dreams of heaven appear. 

At length ';twas his blest privilege to come 
Within the hallowed circle of their home. 
To share their converse, and, all unreproved, 
To gaze to, ecstasy on her he loved. 
How swiftly would the winged moments fly. 
Whose course was marked but by the frequent sigh 
That breathed of rapture, from the deep recess 
Of his fond heart's t>'erflowing tenderness, 
What time he sat beneath the fragrant shade 
Of her own roses, by his minstrel maid. 
In whom, as feeling varied, he might trace^ 
By turns, the pensive muse or playful grace I 
Yet all to him was lovely, whether she 
Appeared in beauty's placid majesty. 
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In reasoning seriousness serenely mild, 

Or in the sportive flash of fancy smiled, 

Or, bard-like, poured a strain sublimely wild. 

Whose lofty numbers and inspiring lays 

Spoke, in the thrilling voice of other days. 

Of Greece and glory, till he felt arise 

In his full heart a patriot's energies. 

If Greece triumphant were her mighty theme, 

Or Greece delivered her enthusiast dream. 

Whether she proudly spoke of vanished years. 

Or mourned her country's woes in burning tears, 

The hero-lover on her strains would dwell 

In rapt attention, till each pulse would tell 

In answering throbs the magic of each line, 

And high excitement of the cause divine I 

And oft he swore, " That if the nerveless swords 

Of slumbering Greece had power to hear Acr words. 

They. of themselves would irom their scabbards fly. 

Nor brook inactive longer there to lie, 

When descants rose like hers to liberty I" 
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And from her own his kindling spirit caught 

That love of freedom which so nobly wrought, 

In afler-days, for Greece, and raised his fame 

High as a Phocion's or a Cimon's name. 

And she, his fair inspirer, did her heart 

Share in his sorrow, when condemned to part, 

By his stem father's harsh decree, with one 

Who of her little world had been the sun, 

And worshipped brightness ; and when torn away 

Lefl her all cheerless, like a rayless day ? 

Yes I she had deeply suffered, but she knew 

It was her duty meekly to subdue 

Her own sad feelings, for the sake of those 

Who, in perceiving, would partake her woes. 

So had Ismena reasoned, and suppressed 

In secrecy the anguish of her breast ; 

Yet in her troubled glances care would speak. 

And grief had preyed on her once-rounded cheek 

And stolen its tender roses, and her eye 

Shone with a strange and feverish brilliancy, 
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Which, to the crowd, was nothing — they ne'er see 
Below the surface of the things that be — 
But those well skilled within the heart to look. 
And read the language of that wondrous book 
Of human passions, marked the hidden strife 
That fed in silence on the springs of life. 
And had her patriot spirit lost its power ? 
Or coldly slumbered since the mournful hour 
Demetrius left her? — No I her soul was fraught 
With high emotions, and no selfish thought 
Obscured their lustre, when from slavery's woes. 
Bright as in ancient story, Greece arose. 
And through the wakening land her thrilling lays 
Recalled the memory of departed days. 

Yet Scio's isle, unmoved by minstrel strains. 
And lost to glory, clung to servile chains ; 
And, save this lonely sea-port, there was not 
In the whole island one ennobled spot 
Sacred to Freedom ; but her footsteps here 
Had been imprinted, and her cause was dear 
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To the poor dwellers of this rude retreat, 
Who hailed her presence in their rocky seat. 
And oft \fith friendly hearts they kindly gave 
Needful supplies^ and shelter to the brave ; 
And there were gallant spirits who had dared 
To join the herpes, and had boldly shared 
Their glorious enterprise by land and sea, 
And sworn, with. them to perish or be free I 
And full of triumph. at their just renown, 
Tumultuous joy pervades the little town 
At their approach, md on the crowded strand 
All wait impatient to behold them land. 

Hark I friendly guns salute them from the bay, 
Where anchored now the light-armed vessels lay, 
Returned by shouts of welcome from thiB beach. 
And waving hands, and gratulating speech. 
Though all too distant yet the ears to meet 
Of each loved object it was meant to greet. 
Mothers and. wives in trembling hope are there, 
Sisters and daughters with expecting air, 
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And Loves of heroes in the group axe seen, 
With tearful smiles and agitated mien I 
But now the boats are launched, and for the shore 
Ply the stout strokes of every well-timed oar ; 
The breeze consenting blows, and through the foam 
Of dashing billows gallantly they come ; 
They point for landing now,, and, gathering near, 
The female bands their flowery garlands rear, 
Raise thei^r &ir anas to greet the valiant throng. 
And breathe their general ecstasy in song. 
In such wiM measure as might aptly chime 
With the rude numbers of spontaneous rhyme. 



SONG. 

" The ocean's glad ^aves are e^ultingly dancing, 
To welcome our heroes, in triumph advancing ; 
Their blood has for us in the battle been flowing. 
And we hail them with love and with gratitude glowing. 
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<< Lo I the cross of our faith in their banners is flying, 
And the bloom of their laurels is pure and undying ; 
In liberty's smile they are proudly returning, 
And her fire in each bosom divinely is burning. 

" They rose in her cause with a holy emotion, 
For their country they stood with unshrinking devotion ; 
They rushed to the combat resistless and glorious, 
They fought for her sake, and they have been victorious I 

" Peace to the fallen I on honour's red pillow 
Though they lie, and we greet them no more from the 
billow, 

In the light of their fame they are deathlessly sleeping, 
And Heaven in her dew-drops above them is weeping. 

<< Joy to our champions I for them are ascending 
The prayers of the land they are bravely defending ; 
Shall beauty be cold to their glory ? O, never I 
For their deeds riiall be brightly remembered for ever." 
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" Ours is a lovely welcome from the wave," 

Said the bold leader of the patriot brave ; 

" Who would not venture in so proud a cause ? 

Who would not conquer for such sweet applause ? 

Who would not die, such charms as those to save 

From the vile bondage of a Moslem slave ? 

For this we fight — and shall at length prevail, 

Or leave to other days a deathless tale. 

At which oppression's cheek shall long look pale. 

He ceased, and answering from the female train, 

The voice of song and music rose again. 



>f 



SECOND SONG. 

** We have woven our wreaths for the brows of the free, 
Who return in the light of their tieathless renown ; 

We gathered them freshly from valour's own tree, 
Which has formed for their fathers so often a crown ; 

And we twined the blush-roses our tresses among, 

And hastened to meet them with dances and song. 

c 
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" The bard of our isle, who, in ages gone by, • 
The tale of old Troy so triumphantly sung. 

Could he start from his slumbers of glory, would sigh 
That the lyre of his fame could not now be re-strung 

To a theme so deserving the light of his lays 

As the struggle for freedom and Greece in our days. 

" O, heroes devoted I in honour's fair page 
Your names shall recorded immortally shine ; 

You have soared through the gloom of this crime- 
darkened age 
like bright emanations all pure and divine. 

Which from dense rolling vapours in splendour arise, 

And though kindled on earth, may ascend to the skies." 

Where were the breasts that had not proudly glowed 

When the sweet swell of female voices flowed 

In tuneful unison their praise to sing. 

And hands so lovely swept the trembling string. 

Rousing the melody that slumbering lies. 

Till those soft touches wake its ecstasies. 
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And, joyful to escape its prison-bound, 
It pours it rapture in harmonious sound ? 
Betwixt the pausing notes, the ocean gave 
Responsive murmurs in each dashing wave. 
And dull of ear or cold of heart had been 
An unconcerned spectator of the scene. 
• Not so the patriot Greeks — they felt the power 
Of love and music in the evening hour ; 
And there were blushing cheeks, and beaming eyes, 
And tears of tenderness, and timid sighs ; 
Greetings of friends and lovers, more endeared 
To each for all that each had hoped and feared 
Through months of absence, and whose bosoms now 
In incoherent eloquence overflow ! 
But in this gush of rapture there is one 
Of the brave band who has not caught the tone 
Of general gladness, but, with folded arms 
And grave demeanour, gazes on the charms 
Of that fair group, in whom his anxious eyes 
Seem not to find an object that they prize 
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Or care to rest on ; for he turns aside, 
The deep dejection of his air to hide 
From those to whom hia troubled mien would be. 
In their gay mood, a theme for raillery. 
This had his leader marked ; and smiling said, — 
" Why wears our youthfiil hero's brow the ahade 
Of gloom and sadness in an hour hke this. 
When every other breast expands to bliss ? 
1 bad not deemed a heart in war so bold 
Could be to Song and Beauty's praises cold ; 
But if you think that yonder leafy glade, 
To which your glance is turned, contains a maid 
Brighter than these — go, brave Demetrius, prove 
If you can meet her, and can win her love." 
He ceased, and saw his random words had found 
A mark more sure than if designed to wound, 
By the half-conscious start, and crimson glow 
That mounted to Demetrius' cheek and brow, 
Who seized the playfiil leave of absence given 
With eager haste; for now the fading heaven. 
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Late in the hues of parting day arrayed, 
Assumed a milder and more tender shade ; 
And much he wished the olive-grove to gain 
Ere twilight should obscure the wooded plain 
Where stood that lowly dwelling, more endeared 
To his fond soul than shrine of saint revered. 

With rapid step he climbed the rocky steep 
That flings its shadows o'er the Egean deep ; 
Broad, dark, and lengthened by the sloping light, 
It seems at distance of gigantic height : 
But loftier &r, and gilded with the ray 
Of western glory, old Pelinseus lay. 
On whose proud summit parting day had thrown 
A lingering brightness, and a rosy crown. 
Beneath, the lovely valleys of the isle ' 

Seemed at their own fertility to smile. 
For Nature here had with unsparing hand 
Lavished her fairest bounties on the land. 
Where the ^11-clustered vine has wreathed her bowers 
Amidst the orange-groves, whose silver flowers 
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And golden fruit in rich profusion try 
Her bending purple treasures to outvie^ 
And court with gay magnificence the eye ; 
Whilst the sweet citron has acquaintance made 
With neighbouring blossoms of pomegranate shade ; 
And flaunting lemons mingle their perfume 
With the sofl fragrance of the myrtle bloom, 
And Plenty sits on every hill and plain, 
Enthroned in harvests of abundant grain. 

Demetrius paused a moment to survey 
The lovely scene, then sternly turned away. 
For the last beams of day were resting yet 
On many a Turkish dome and minaret ; 
Which, though oft seen before, now seemed to rise 
As objects trebly hateful to his eyes. 
Since he had drawn the pure untainted breath 
Of sacred freedom, and had fought beneath 
Heaven's holy ensigns, and had vowed the stain 
Of Pagan worship should no more pro&ne 



[ A Grecian temple with, its rites abhorred, 
I Bat the whole East confess salvEition's Lord. 
I But now Demetrius gained the braoching road 

lat led to princely Castriot's proud abode, 

K.'Vhose polished columns might be plainly seen 

J.Hrough the long vistas of embowering green ; 

Yet not on these Demetrius cast a look, 

t the lone path beside the river took ; 

[Tiat dear familiar path, which oft his feet 

d to the olive-grove at evening beat, 
Q days of rapture past for ever by, 

n life's gay morn was fresh, and hope was high ; 
And now again he treads it, there appears 
Nought to proclaim the interval of years, 
Or all the change and chances he has proved 
Since the last time amidst these scenes he roved. 
_ The river still, from its unfailing source, 
the even current of its course ; 
rom the same spots the self-same willows dip 
r pendant branches, as if bowed to sip 
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The crystal waters, which in shining tide 

Beneath their trembling shadows softly glide. 

Nay, in their wonted nooks, the very flowers, 

Remembered even from his boyish hours. 

From spring to spring stiU rear their silvery heads 

In placid beauty from their watery beds. 

The air is breathing its accustomed balm ; 

The heavens are still as lovely, blue, and calm ; 

And were it not that now the dewy sod 

Bears not a vestige that a foot has trod 

For years its verdure, he might deem all past 

Since he pursued that grass-grown pathway last. 

And gazed in musing silence on that stream. 

Was but a vivid and eventful dream. 

But now, once more he breathes the soft perftime 

Of those bright roses that profusely bloom 

In fair Ismena's garden, and entwine 

Around her latticed porch with jessamine 

And clasping tendrils of the clustered vine. 

His hand is resting on the wicket-latch 

Where he so oft has paused, a look to snatch 
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Of the loved inmate, ere he dare intrude 
On the enchantment of her solitude. 
E'en now he pauses, and his eager eye 
Dwells on some object with intensity ' — 
That form, whose drooping head support has found 
Against a pillar, wreathed with roses round, 
O'er which, and mingling with the blossoms there, 
Float the rich tresses of her ebon hair. 
In glossy ringlets waving, unconfined. 
In playful dalliance with the summer wind. 
Should be his own beloved one ; though her face 
Is shaded with her hand, the touching grace 
That marks her attitude, the forehead fair, 
The dark luxuriant locks, the pensive air. 
Denote Ismena ; and but sometimes she. 
Across the lute that rests upon her knee. 
Her half unconscious hand at moments flings 
And to uncertain music wakes the strings — 
And that he felt her presence in his heart — 
He could have deemed that Praxiteles' art 
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Had, in his happiest mood, a figure made 
Of Contemplation musing in the shade. 
Which had from common gaze been hidden there 
For countless ages, as a relic fair. 

The trance is over , and she lifts those eyes 
Of darkest radiance slowly to the skies. 
As if from them the kindling light she caught 
Of inspiration and poetic thought 
Which flushes that fair cheek, till roses near, 
Matched with its colours, fidnt and cold appear. 
And to her lips the minstrel measure brings. 
As thus in tones of melody she sings : 



SONG. 

Fair Greece I through the shadows of ages long past, 
I dwell on thy annals with pensive delight ; 

But a radiance more proud o'er thy spirit is cast, 
Than e'er beamed from the fields of thy conquering 
might! 
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For thy children a struggle more noble uphold 
Then ever was fought by their fathers of old I 

" Though myriads still menace, yet numbers are vain, 
When opposed to the hearts that for Greece are 
arrayed, 
Who have sworn that the wonders of Marathon's plain, 
When matched with the blaze of their glory, shall fade I 
For a wreath shall more pure and illustrious be given 
To the swords of the Cross, and the champions of 
Heaven I 

" Should they fell in the contest, their fall will be bright ; 

Through ages unnumbered their deeds shall survive ; 
They may moulder in dust, but their memory's light 

In the hearts of the brave and the lovely shall live I 
Fair Fame shall record them, and Beauty shall weep 
O'er the plains where the mighty victoriously sleep !" 

" Would thus Ismena mourn me ?" softly sighed 
Demetrius, as the closing numbers died 
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On the still trembling strings, and she the while 
Looked upwards with a bright, but tearful smile ; 
But at that voice she starts — and from her hand 
The lute unheeded falls ; she sees him stand, 
In all the dignity of martial pride 
And grace of manly beauty, by her side I — 
Him, for long years beloved, again her eyes 
Are given to look on. She essays to rise — 
Turns pale, and totters : only that prompt arm 
Prevents her sinking, in the first alarm 
Of glad surprise. Yes I she, whose gifted mind. 
The poet, patriot, scholar — all combined 
In its fair compass, and had towered above 
Her sex in high acquirements — she could prove 
So soft, so fond, so feminine in love I 

And he who held her to hb noble breast, 
And saw the traces sadness had impressed 
On that fair face and form, and inly thought 
Such fearful change in her had all been wrought 
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By mental sufferings, borne for him alone, 
Addressed her fondly in impassioned tone : — 
" My own Ismena I my beloved one, raise 
Those heavenly eyes to mine, that I may gaze 
Once more to rapture on them I Grief has made 
No ravages, in them, although the shade 
Of sorrow has been written on thy brow ; 
And feeding on thy soft cheek's roseate glow, 
It has grown pale for me ; yet, not the less 
Appears to me its touching loveliness. 
The rose has vanished, but has left behind 
The lily, emblem of thy spotless mind I" 

'< O I hush, Demetrius, dearest I — for to me 
Dear thou art still, and wilt for ever be. 
Spite of the harsh decrees of destiny. 
But this is language which I must not hear. 
Though as unearthly music to my ear 
Comes the least word of thine ; and had thy fate 
Been cast, like mine, in fortune's low estate, 
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Or mine been equal to thy princely birth, 
We had been more than happy ; for this earth 
To me would then such perfect bliss have given, 
I scarcely could have quitted it for heaven. 
Nay, speak not, my Demetrius ; for there lies 
Too much of eloquence within thine eyes 
Whilst thou art silent, and on me are bent 
Their melting beams in tender languishment, 
To need the aid of thy persuasive art 
To shake the settled purpose of my heart ; 
Shaken it may be, to that fearful strife 
Whose agony untwists the chords of life ; 
But though I feel thy power, it shall not move 
My ear to listen to thy words of love." 

" And this, Ismena, after lengthened years 
Of absence from thee ? After all the tears 
Which I have shed for thee ? Unkind I Is this 
The hope that filled me with a lover's bliss ? 
To which my faithful heart still turned afar. 
Through all the toils and changeful storms of war, 
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Where, with the boldest, in the quest of fkme, 
I still was foremost, that my brightening name 
Thou might'st behold among the brave and free, 
And fondly deem me less unworthy thee ? 
But if some rival " 

" No I Demetrius, no I 
Thou canst not for a moment wrong me so ; 
Thou know'st my love too well ; and for my truth, 
Witness my vanished bloom and wasted youth. 
O'er these has sorrow cast a withering blight. 
And early faded all that once was bright 
No, my Demetrius I words cannot express 
Half of the fond, devoted tenderness 
Which I have felt for thee, in wo and weal. 
And through each change and chance I still must feel ; 
Even in life's last moments thou vrilt be 
The latest thought of earth that dwells with me ; 

And heaven, without thee but I cannot bear 

To image what to me would be despair — 
Though all my trembling hopes are pointed there ; 
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For tiiere akne, Demetiiiis, we cut prove 
What hxe denies to our milu^iii^ lore." 

** What pride kernes, Iianena, nihersayi 
Were it aught else, I would not disobey 
The hareh commaiid which bids Bie to forego 
An that to me is happiness bdow I 
For what would life be, robbed <^thee its chann?" 

« Still dear to Greece — whilst she requires thy arm, 
Greece is the spouse, Demetrius, who from thee 
Demands the love thou wouldst bestow on me, 
And which thy duty to a sire's behest 
Imperiously forbids to be addressed 
To one of »iy degree ^" 

" Ismena, cease I 
Sprang not from love to thee my love for Greece ? 
Did I not catch from thy inspiring lays 
The lofty spirit of departed days, 



Wlien to my wakening soul thou seeiu'dst to stand 

Lonely and beautiful, sublime and grand, ,'. 

Like the bright genius of the &Uen land I 

Such aa, ere crushed beneath the Othman yoke, 

In her own bards and worshipped muses spoke, 

And moved her heroes to such deeds as none 

But Greeks could do, and none but Greeks have done; 

Which spoke on Marathon and Leuctra's plain. 

And in the sacred band of brothers slain 

At Cheronea, whose brave deaths reproved 

The haughty victor and his sorrow moved, 

When, in the flush of his insulting pride, 

He saw them gloriously lie side by side. 

As they for freedom and their country died — 

As we, Ismena, have resolved to die. 

If Greece prevail not, for we will not lie 

Defenceless victims at a conqueror's will, 

But prove ourselves in death as Grecian still. 

And sons of those who from their rocky shore 

Repelled the Eastern world in days of yore. 
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And have not we their fetters cast aside, i < 

And, unassisted, all their power defied 
When we were weaponless, till armed with those 
Wrenched from the threatening hands of fighting foes? 
And those we yield not, e'en with parting breath. 
But grofp them firmer in the pangs of death I" 



" Ah I in this burst I recognise again 
That lofty spirit which, on many a plain 
Of deathless glory, for Achaia's cause, 
Hath won a long reluctant world's applause, 
And taught e'en coldest hearts at deeds of thine 
To echo the exulting throbs of mine. 
Soldier of heaven, proceed ! — salvation's Lord, 
Him that thou fightest for, shall bless thy sword 
With niiglit in battle, such aa that of yore 
Which the heroic Maccabeus bore ; 
Like him, Demetrius, in the sacred work 
Proceed and conquer 1 — the blaspheming Turk 
Before the champions of the Cross must bow, 
E'en to the dust, his misbdieving brow ; 



Though girt by miUions, he shall in dismay 

Sink in the strife before the bold array 

Which Greece has armed, whose hearts are doubly fired. 

By Heaven alike and Liberty inspired — 

By the remembrance of their country's wrongB — 

By her dead heroes — by the deathless songs 

Her gifted bards have poured in other days, 

When Eastern slaves were dazzled by the blaze 

Of Grecian glory, whose resplendent light 

Withered their legions in Platea's fight, 

And now from years of darkness dawns again. 

Smiles on the wave, and brightens on the plain I 

Who shall resist its progress ? — not the bands 

Of murderous infidels, wliose ruffian hands 

Are red with blood of babes and women slain, 

And even of the weak degenerate train 

Who clung to servile fetters but in vain — 

Not such as iliese the holy beams can quench 

Which Freedom kindles ; they indeed may drench 

The land with murderous torrents, till despair 

Takes valour's place, and makes e'en cowards dare 
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The deeds of heroes, since the croucliing slave 
Shares in promiscuous Blaughter with the brave. 
Till for their hearths and altars all shall stand 
United with the ehoinpioiis of the land. 
Greece shall prevail I and thou, in laurelled pride, 
Shalt find, Demetrius, then a nobler bride — 
And, in the triumphs of thy well-earned feme, 
Forget thou ever heard'st Ismena's name." 

" Forget thee ! — ^never I thou hast been to me 
The lovely star that ruled my destiny. 
And turned my paths to glory. To my sight 
Thou art not less than seraph pure and bright — 
Fair inspiration of each patriot deed 1 
To win whose smile e'en cowardice might bleed. 
And Mussulmen adopt the Christian creed. 
Can /, who fondly, proudly deem 'tis mine 
To share, and share alone, a love like thine — 

Can /forget thee? — Hear me while I swear 

" Hush 1 hush I" she answered, " from thy oaths for- 
bear I 
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For ne'er shalt thou, Demetrios, for my sake, 
The sacred ties of Rlial duty break : 
Too well I love thee, and would rather dwell 
Among the sisters in St. Helen's cell. 
And as a virgin votaress spend my life. 
Than be the cause of such unhallowed strife." 

More had she said, but in majestic mood 
Castriot himself before the lovers stood. 
Who there had sought his noble son, and been 
An unperceived spectator of the scene. 
And thus addressed her ; — " Even in my eyes, 
That were, indeed, too great a sacrifice ; 
Nor shalt thou e'er to convent shades consign 
Beauty and mental charms, fair maid, like thine, 
Which, when I witness, I can scarcely blame, 
Or call a love for thee an ill-placed flame. 
And now approach, Demetrius — nay, more near — 
I have not gazed on thee for many a year j 
And, when we parted, there was on my side 
Harshness, perchance — on thine, rebellious pride. 



d 



TIlou at that time wert a romantic youth, ■ 

But undiBtinguished, eave for worth and truth ; 

A hero thou return'sti in whom I see 

More than paternal love e'er hoped of thee — 

Son of my strength, and glory of my age I 

Come to my arms I — forget the short-lived rage 

Which drove tliee from me, since from that first came 

Thy early dawn, and noontide blaze of fame. 

Well has thy valour earned a right to be 

The arbiter of thine own destiny — 

But 'tis no time for softness, when the plains 

Of Greece are still polluted by the stmna 

Of Turkish footsteps, and her cities groan 

In slavish bondage to the Othman throne. * 

In Thebes and Athens, once the proud abodes ■ 

Of fame, and freedom, and the ancient gods, i 

Oppression lords it — Pagan mosques arise 

And the vile Crescent unmolested flies, 

Odious to Grecian hearts and Christian eyes 1 i 

When these are freed — again when Glory waves 

Her radiant pinions from our fathers' graves — 
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When old Thennopyke^s &med pass shall be 
Once more the bold defile of Liberty — 
Then shalt thou have my sanction to demand 
The^^&ir Teward of thy Ismena*s hand." 

rHe^^easedy and strangely to the lover's ears 
His accents came — e'en as a dream appears, 
That brings ideal happiness to those 
Whose eyes, still wet with tears, have found repose ; 
And though Elysian visions bless their sleep, 
Even in slumber dread to wake and weep. 

So stood they doubts, till in Castriofs eye 
They saw the bright drops glisten silentiy, 
And down his manly cheek and bosom glide, 
Despite his efforts to subdue or hide 
That tender witness, which, unbidden, stole 
From Nature's holy meltings in his soul I 
It was her moment, and again he felt 
Infectious softness as Demetrius knelt 
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With his Ismena, and essayed to speak 
Feelings to which all words were vain and weak. 

Grief, doubt, and fear, had lost their torturing power 
In the delirium of so sweet an hour ; 
Greece was in thought delivered — Hope's bright sun 
Shone on the race of glory yet to run, 
And made its perils lovely in the eyes 
Of him who almost seemed to grasp the prize. 



END OF THE FIRST CANTO. 
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CANTO II. 



SONG. 



<( We are Greeks once again I we have bought back the 

name • 
With the blood of our foes, in the fields of our &me ; 
And the shades of our sires may exulting look down 
On the sons not unworthy their deathless renown I 

« We are Greeks once again I — our oppressors shall own 
We defied them tmaided — we triumph alone ; 
Our struggle fair Freedom has joyed to behold, 
And her smile on the land is as bright as of old I" 
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Such was the song of triumph vbich the band 

Of patriots poured on Scio's rocky strand 
Wliat time that lorely isle again they sought, 
Afler long toils, and battles bravely fought. 

Their masts are garlanded, their poops are crowi 
With joyful laurels, and amidst the sound 
Of warlike music and exultant song. 
Has landed on the beach the gallant throng. 
Ail there is lonely — no one hastes to meet — 
Ko ahouts announce them, and no welcomes greet. 
To the high cli& what anxious looks in vain 
Are sent, in search of that expected train ; 
And, oh I how many strain a baffled ear, 
Their lingering notes of melody to hear I 
'Tis slrauge — uot e'en a aea-boy on the strand. 
Or straggling fisher, waits to see them land ; 
All there is solitude — and silence all, 
Save their own murmurs, and the swell and &I1 
Of restless ocean, or the voice of some 
Who, in impatient accents, chide the hum, 



And, lost in vain conjectures, seek to guess 
The cause of tliia unwonted loneliness. 

The morning sun is rising — but dark, red, 
Lowering, and heavily murk clouds are spread 
From the low verge of the horizon piled, 
Tinged with a gloomy radiance, strange and wild. 
The air la close and sultry, like the heat 
Of noxious blasts with pestilence replete. 
Which the black Plague from her foul pinions flings, 
As through a withering land her flight she wings 
From the hot desert, and before her breath 
Natiu'e turns pale, and nations sink in death [ 

Demetrius' eheek has blanched, for on his soul 
Strange presages of doubt and horror stole. 
O'er which before repeated fears had glanced, 
Lest in his absence evil should have chanced 
To her, his lovely treasure, the bright theme 
Of every daily thought and nightly dream. 



I 
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This sultry languor and oppressive air, 

This silence and strange solitude, declare 

All is not well ; Bome mischief yet unknown — 

Perchance contagion's blight — haa smote the town. 

And thence this loneliness, which voiceless tells 

Stern Death amidst her bowers sole tenant dwells. 

This has occurred to all — from man to man 

The dark presentiment instinctive ran ; 

Each on his fellow gazed — Demetrius first 

Broke through the stupor : " I will know the worst, 

Be as it may; — I better can sustain 

Certain despair, than the protracted pain 

Of dread suspense ; but will alone proceed 

To search the cause of this, nor vainly lead 

To useless peril the heroic band 

Which trusting Greece confides to my command. 

But, ha ! what sight is this?" The slumbering breeze, 

That long had flagged, now, sweeping through the trees, 

Sprung freshly up; and even as he spoke, 

their high tops the flames ascending broke. 
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Tis from the Castriot palace they arise 
> In fearful radiance, and illume the skies 
With lurid splendour, till the sun's first rays 
!m but as faint reflectioos from the blaze 
I Which now on every aide is bursting bright, 
And beacons ocean with a gloomy light. 
Tia here— 'tis there — those dismal meteors shoot I 
Each breast is smitten, but each lip is mute 
With silent horror, as the scattered fires 

;r hiils and woods point upwards their red spires: 
I Rising in volumes through the glowing ^r, 
I A hundred conflagrations fiercely glare ; 
K'^he clouds of mantling smoke aside are driven, 
1. And the whole island seema to flame to heaven. 



Impulsively, with weapons flashing high, 
e Greeks moved forward, with the general cry 
E'Of " God, for vengeance 1 this is the black work, 
r The base unmanly outrage of the Turk, 
f The coward act of those who on the wave 
Ted from a bold encounter with the brave." 
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Now they approached the town, where every path 
Bore ghastly marks of desolating wrath ; 
As if some fabled Fury's ruthless hand 
Had with destruction's besom swept the hmd. 
Murder had there .been glutted ; there was not 
Throughout the silent town a single spot 
Unstained with carnage ; Death was sultan there, 
Sitting in his pale harem of despair. 
With nothing living to dispute his sway 
O'er lonely dwellings and unconscious clay ; 
And streets red blushiug to the morning sun. 
Where the stem work of maasacre was done ; ' 
.And weltering in their gore promiscuous lay 
The youthful atiipliog, and the grandsire gray. 
With slaughtered beauty, whose defenceless charms 
Had vainly pleaded. Infiints in the arms 
Of frantic mothers murdered, who, in vain 
Seeking to shelter, had with them been slain, 
And closely still to her unconscious breast 
Her lifeless babe each pale cold mother preat, -. 
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Which, tenderly entwined, still seemed to share 

The fond protection of maternal care I 

That guiltless blood to Heaven for vengeance cries 

On the vile authors of a sacrifice 

So vainly barbarous ! Oh I that sight might melt 

Hearts that before no touch of softness felt — . 

Draw tears from eyes that mocked at human wo — 

Make cowards to avenging heroes grow — 

Do every thing but move a Turkish foe I 

Frozen with horror, the brave Greeks surveyed 
This scene of murder — then, as feelings swayed 
In each, by speech or actions they confessed 
The grief or indignation it impressed. 
Despair was loud and strangely eloquent 
In some whose sorrow found a natural vent 
In words and tears ; in others, not a sound 
Or sigh escaped, but feariully profound — 
It was so silent and so motionless. 
That few observed the depth of their distress ; 
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But some in furious tones their ojiger spoke. 

While exclamations of dietraction broke 

From lips of others, who, in anguish wild. 

Called on a wife, a mother, or a child ; 

Some clashed their arms, and bitter vengeance vowed. 

Whilst otlierB turned away and wept aloud ! 

But now the Sames, from every quarter spread. 
Have seized these streets in their embraces dread ; 
With rushing fury and appalling sound 
They burst on every side, and blaze around ; 
And fierce reflection, and terrific glare, 
Cast on the scene of havoc and despair ; 
And on the features of the slaughtered threw 
A wavering brightness and a lurid hue. 
That beauteous train, whose songs and music gave 
Such enviable welcome to the brave, 
And whom they left so lately full of bloom, 
And life, and joy, now in this burning tomb 
Are withering, scattered, like the scorching flowers 
O'er which have passed fierce Etna's lava showers. 
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This stirred such thoughts of agony, that few 
Could bear to pause, or cast a downward view 
On those Mr forms in blood and dust that lay, 
Strewing with murdered loveliness the way, 
Through every cumbered path and slippery street. 
Now glowing with insufferable heat I 
Pale, agonised, and sickening as he past, 
A trembling, hurried look, Demetrius cast 
On each — still dreading in some victim's face 
The features of his own beloved to trace. 
But her he sees not, though his glance is thrown 
Full oil on forms and lineaments well known. 
Even from childhood (who shall ne'er again 
With the light steps of gladness tread the plain), 
Amidst promiscuous slaughter lying there, 
With blood-stained garments, and dishevelled hair 
That never more those polished brows around 
Shall be with wreaths of summer roses bound ; 
Yet lovely still, in lifeless languor spread, 
Those glossy ringlets wave among the dead. 

E 
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Those half-veiled eyes again shall never beam 
With love and rapture, or more sweetly gleam 
Through the soft mirror of the tears that rise 
At Pity's holy call to Beauty's eyes, 
But, coldly fixed in death's unconscious gaze, 
Life never more shall light their clouded rays I 

From every Greek fierce imprecations broke. 
And raising high his sword, Demetrius spoke — 
" E'en in the presence of the Lord of might. 
In whose blest cause Achaia's children fight, 
We vow to perish, or on every Turk 
So deeply to avenge this coward work, 
That e'en the mention of a patriot Greek 
Shall blanch a misbeliever's guilty cheek I 
By the red flames that from our homes arise I 
By all our country's blood to Heaven that cries 
For signal vengeance ! by our own despair I 
By all the agonies we feel I — we swear 
Never to sheathe the weapons that we bare 
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Till we have paid the deadly debt we owe, 
With dreadful interest, to the dastard foe — 
The skulking ruffians who have wreaked their rage 
On tender infancy and helpless age — 
Whose murderous arms alike have lowly laid 
The teeming matron and the blooming maid. 
Yes I hapless victims, your untimely doom, 
Your bloody massacre and burning tomb, 
Shall be remembered when a blaze more dread 
Than this amidst their trembling fleets we spread ; 
And, terrible in wrath, with sword and flame, 
A fiery vengeance in our turns we claim I 
Brethren in Freedom's cause, how say ye now ? 
Will ye be pledged with me to keep this vow 
E'en to the death ?" 

« To death I" the host replied, 
In one deep voice ; " to death we are allied 
In it, and for it I" 

" Swear, my brethren, then, 
As ye are Greeks, are heroes, and are men. 
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By these and Heaven I" — To the pale victims the]*e 
They pointed, and replied — " By these we swear I" 
Then, looking upwards, to their lips they prest 
Their swords, and cried — ^* May these our oaths attest! 

In silence brave Demetrius led his men 
Through the recesses of the wooded glen, 
And by no word or outward sign expressed 
The mortal anguish struggling in his breast—* 
Save that a glassy fixture of the eye. 
Whose rayless glance was bent on vacancy, 
And motion of the lip convulsed, but slight, 
Shewed that internally he felt its might, — 
Amidst this scene of wo you would have thought 
He was the only one in whom it wrought 
No touch of suffering, for his feelings were 
Locked up, and frozen in such dense despair 
As to the slight observer seemed to be 
Bordering almost on chilly apathy. 
Forward he moves, and with such reckless gaze^ 
As if he saw it not, beholds the blaze 



»» 
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From his own palace, whose fierce radiance now 
Gleams fitfully on his pale cheek and brow, 
As through the grove's long vistas its proud firame 
Is seen enswathed in waves of ruddy flame : 
Entire as yet, it bursts upon the sight 
With fiery colonnades and domes of light, 
Whose spires of gloomy radiance redly glare. 
And tinge with wild terrific hues the air. 
Demetrius marks it not — for through the trees, 
Unscathed by fire, Ismena's home he sees, 
Gilded alone by mom's unconscious rays, 
And calm and peaceful as in other days. 
The colour rushes to his cheek — his eye 
Resumes its wonted light — his heart beats high — 
And, careless of the presence of the crowd, 
" God, thou art merciful I" he cries aloud ; 
And with impetuous haste he forward speeds 
To gain this spot — —but what his course impedes ? 
Why does he faltering pause, with sudden start, 
As if a thrilling pang had struck his heart ? 
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Well may he shudder — for along the road 
That leads by his beloved one's lone abode^ 
Too plainly he can trace the bloody path 
Of gloomy slaughter and destro3dng wrath. 
In this direction evil chance has led 
The desolators, and their work is spread, 
In each dire shape of outrage, far and wide, 
Where'er the eye may rest on every side ; 
And where the land before like Eden smiled, 
They've left behind a desert and a wild I — 
Death's silent kingdom, who obstructs the way 
With scattered groups, pale subjects of his sway. 
But here and there may certain marks be seen, 
Where vain resistance, brief, but fierce, has been; 
For mingled with the Sciot victims here. 
Corses of turbanned infidels appear. 
Who, by the arm of vengeance lowly laid. 
The earthly forfeit of their crimes have paid. 
These thicken every step as he draws nigh 
Ismena's dwelling, and his anxious eye 
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Can now distinguish tha^t some dreadful scene 
Has there been acted furious foes between. 
The carnage stops not at the garden bound, 
Where it should seem that every inch of ground 
Has been disputed midst its peaceful bowers ; 
For life's red drops are sprinkled on the flowers, 
And every blooming shrub, aiid gay parterre, 
So late the objects of Ismena's care. 
Are rudely now to devastation beat. 
And bear the trampling marks of struggling feet ; 
And where the foes have forced resistless way, 
Broken and crushed the blossomed branches lay ; 
And every verdant walk, so calm before. 
Is cumbered with the slain, and drenched with gore ; 
Where Turks and Sciots as they fell are spread. 
Mingled in death confusedly and dread. 

But every step advancing seems to shew 
The &tal progress of the Moslem foe ; 
For thinly now, and scattered far between, 
Are the last remnants of the Sciots seen ; 
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And each appears, in that unequal strife, 

Most dearly to have sold a gallant life ; 

Then near the house is left a fearful space, 

And there again a furious stand they trace, 

For there the Osmanlis are thickest feund, 

In ghastly heaps their last opposer round ; 

Who, stretched amidst them, in his lifeless hand 

Still grasps the fragments of his bloody brand, 

In whom, though gashed and mangled, may be seen 

A warrior's attitude and fearless mien. 

Still seems to menace, though Death's cold embrace 

Fetters his manly arm and shades his fece. 

Where lingers Liberty's departing fire. 

And which Demetrius, pausing to admire. 

Has gazed on, and exclaims, — '^ O God, my sire I" 

Yes, it was Castriot, who had barred the way 
Betwixt the fell despoilers and their prey ; 
And with his scanty but heroic band 
Of chosen heroes, made that desperate stand, 
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Moved by such mighty impulse as of yore 
The royal self-devoted Spartan bore, 
When haughty Xerxes, and his glittering mass, 
Confessed his valour in the narrow pass. 
On that illustrious night which saw him fall, 
For Sparta's weal at Freedom's sacred call ; 
When in perspective, to his closing eye 
Shone the pure light of immortality I 
Like him the princely Castriot met his death, 
A. hundred foemen's furious blows beneath. 
And e'en in falling their worst threats defied, 
And like a Greek of ancient story died I 

<< Son of Iskander I in how bright a blaze 
Of glory hast thou closed thine honoured days I" 
Demetrius, said. " Forgive, if tears of mine 
Sully the splendour of a fall like thine — 
I^ for a moment, o'er the patriot's glow 
Prevails the tenderness of filial wo. 
When I look back on our departed years, 
And all that meiAory softens and endears 
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In our past intercourse, where now I see 

Much that has been reproachable in me. 

Which I perceived not when my wrath arose, 

That thou my fondest wishes shouldst oppose ; 

And to thy anger I perchance replied 

In wayward spirit and resentful pride ; 

Yet, that on this same spot, where now thou art 

Stretched in thy gore, thy nobleness of heart 

And generous feelings were to me revealed, 

And the stem breach betwixt us twain was healed-— 

And that we parted in such union sweet, 

Softens my agony that thus we meet — 

That thtLs we meet, my father I when I came. 

So full of triumph, thy fond praise to claim. 

After long months in glorious perils past. 

And fair achievements, since I saw thee last. 

I would, my noble father, by thy side, 

1 had, like thee, the death of heroes died. 
And fallen defending my affianced bride ; 

And she " but with the desperation wrought 

By that of all most agonising thought. 
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He has advanced to meet the last dread blow 
That fate can deal — the climax, of his wo ; 
And, with the frantic impulse of despair, 
Enters the porch ; but, on the threshold there, 
Stretched in his blood,* thence never more to rise, 
Ismena's venerable father lies, 
Slain, it should seem, in striving to oppose 
The &tal entrance of the Moslem foes ; 
For, near him, as if Mien from his hand, 
Reposes on the turf a rusty brand. 
Near him Ismena's damsel murdered lies ; 
And there her broken lute, too, meets his eyes, 
Across whose chords the wind, with fiti^l moan. 
Sweeps, and draws forth a melancholy tone ; 
Which, as responsive to that moum^l breath. 
Sighs like a requiem in the house of death. 
Sweet in wild sadness ; but it was not such 
As thrilled in notes of rapture to the touch 
Of her whose skilfiil and enchanting hand 
Could all its slumbering melodies command. 
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And, mistress of its powers, combine them all 

In melting modes obedient to her call. 

But her Demetrius finds not ; and in vain 

For her loved form explores the group of slain* 

Can she have 'scaped ? — Ah, no ! too well he knows 

Ismena, for one moment to suppose 

That she would ever leave her father's side^ 

For her own single safety to provide ; 

Yet, the uncertainty, in reason's spite. 

On his dark spirit sheds a ray of light. 

Now he pursues the path which hope has traced 

Through the sad dwelling with a feverish haste. 

And, filled with agitating doubts and gloom. 

Roams with disordered mien from room to room» 

Where echo only to his steps replies, 

Or mocks his frantic accents, as he cries, — 

" Answer, my loved Ismena I art thou here ?" 

Repeating back to his distracted ear 

Her name in tones of agonised distress, 

Amidst the mournful bowers of loneliness. 
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Whose calm recesses he has searched in vain, 
And to the fatal porch returns again, 
With slower steps, and with the look and air 
Of one bewildered in his own despair ; 
And sinks upon the sylvan bench, beneath 
Those flowers that canopy the scene of death, 
Where he so often, seated in their shade. 
His vainly loved Ismena has surveyed ; 
Where he has shared with her the pleasing care 
Of training the entwining branches fair ; 
Where still they droop, dispensing their perfume, 
And, reckless of his horror, sweetly bloom. 

But, ha ! what object now attracts his eyes ? 
Why with a start impubive does he rise ? 
Caught by the briers, and fluttering in the gale. 
Does he indeed behold Ismena's veil ? 
Yes I it is hers — but bloody, rent, and stained. 
As if by grasp of ruflian hands profaned ; 
And near it, tangled midst the roses there. 
Waves a long ringlet of her glossy hair, 
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Which he has seized, and franticly carest — 
Gazed fondly on, and placed it in his breast. 
The leaves and tendrils on the pillars are 
Broken and crushed, as if in wild despair 
They had been clung to, with the desperate grasp 
Which force alone could loosen and unclasp ; 
And by the scattered blossoms may be seen 
That ineffectual struggles there have been. 
These shew the trace of violence, but bear 
No marks that murder has been acted there ; 
At least, such has not been Ismena's lot, 
Else with the slaughtered she had on this spot 
Been surely left, when from their hapless prey, 
Glutted with blood, the ruffians turned away. 
She, then, 'tis plain, this scene of death survives ; 
But with the consciousness that still she lives, 
Comes the dread question, — For what end have they 
Preserved her from the carnage of the day ? 
Alas I too soon 'tis answered ; for he knows 
What are the mercies of the Moslem foes. 
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The thought is madness I other grief is bliss, 

Matched with the agony, the pangs of this ; 

Rage fills his heart and flashes from his eyes, 

In whose fierce blaze the starting tear-drop dries ; 

The paleness of despair has yielded now 

To the wild brightness of a feverish glow, 

Like the portentous colour that bespeaks 

A day of storms, whto mom in crimson breaks ; 

And clenching with a fiirious grasp his brand. 

He in impassioned tones addressed the band : 

" Weep ye, my brethren ? What I can softness then 
Enter, at scenes like thisy the hearts of men ? 
Mourn ye the murdered objects of your love ? 
And will ye by your tears your anguish prove ? 
Mourn them ye may ; but in each deadly fight 
Shew how ye sorrow by your deeds of might I 
There as avengers grieve, and shew ye are 
Greeks, and well worthy of the names ye bear ; 
Prove to the ruffians — those who have destroyed 
Our homes, our loves, and all wherein we joyed — 
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That vengeance does not slumber, and that we 

Are far more dreadful in our misery 

Than men to whom those tender ties have power 

To make life precious in the very hour 

When it should be as nothing in the eyes 

Of those who in the cause of Freedom rise ; 

But we, like links of a dissevered chain, 

Or as the leafless trees that ne*er again 

Shall bud or blossom, on this earth remain 

Joyless and dark, our only business now 

To be avengers, and to keep our vow I** 

" Yes, our stern vow of vengeance I Lo I we are 
Pledged to observe it — and again we swear. 
By all we've loved and lost I — by yon high heaven I 
By all the glorious aspirations given 
To Greece for Freedom I — even to the death 
To hold our purpose I" — in a mingling breath 
The host replied ; and silence sunk again. 
Awful and deep, on valley, hill, and plain. 



In aft«r-days, how terribly and well 
Those oaths were kept, I pause not now to tell. 
Who has not heard the tale by glory told. 
How Greeks, more dreadful thaji in days of old, 
On the base pacha and his guilty crew 
Paid the deep debt of deadly vengeance due ? 
When in their ships of fire the patriots came. 
And hurled amidst his fleet destroying flame ; 
With fierce esplosions, and terrific sound. 
Scattering dismay and burning deaths around ; 
Till the hot waves in strange commotion flowed. 
And conflagration through the navy glowed. 
Who knows not from the terrors of that fight, 
How, scathed with scorching wounds, his shameful flight 
The murderous pacha took, and came to die 
Amidst the scenes of his barbarity? — 
Yea I e'en on Scio's desolated shore. 
The guerdon of his crimes the monster bore; 
In fiery torments there resigned his breath. 
Surrounded by his own fell works of death ! 




And filled witli such despur as coMcience brings 

In life's last hours, witb her envenomed stings, 

To souls like bis — but from his dying gloom 

I shuddering turn, and thus my tale resume : — 

Intent the last sad oflices to pay 

That valour owes a soldier's breathless clay, 

The bold Demetrius bade his gallant train 

Prepare lor hasty burial of the slain. 

Brief was the time — tUey sought no holji^ ground, 

Or sainted convent's consecrated bound ; 

No pious priest or tuneful choir was there 

To chant the requiem, or to breathe the prayer; 

But on the spot, dyed drep with blood of foes. 

Where they had fall'n, the brother patriots chose 

To form the mansion for their last repose. 

Theirs was such sepulture as soldiers yield 

To their slain comrades on the batde-field, 

Where victor-laurels ever verdant wave ; 

The Bwords of freedom dug their glorious grave, 

And heroes' hands composed the lowly bed ; 

By patriot eyes the hallowed tears were shed, 
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And there they laid them down, all side by side, 
E'en in such valiant order as they died. 
Last princely Castriot, his heroic, heir, 
Raised from the bloody earth with pious care, 
And in his silent dwelling sadly placed. 
With funeral flowers, and laurel garlands graced ; 
And with his broken sword (a warrior's right) 
Clenched in his hand all gory from the fight ; 
And brave Demetrius, with a lingering look, 
A lafit farewell of his pale features took; 
Then o'er his manly fbrm in silence threw 
His martial cloak, and slowly backward drew, 
In mournful union with his friends to spread 
llie mould and turf above the honoured dead : 
By valour's lips the untaught prayer was said, 
And kindred Greeks the latest duties paid 
With hurried care, nor bade a stone arise 
To point to strangers where a hero lies I 

END OF CANTO II. 
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<< Genius of Athens I though thy glories are 
A long-past brightness glimmering through despanr. 
Departed with the light of other years, 
And half-forgotten in thy chains and tears, 
Which thou for gloomy centuries hast worn. 
Seated in dust, dishonoured and forlorn ; 
Yet art thou lovely in thy ruins gtiUj 
And fond sensations must the bosoms fill 
Of such as sadly mark thy crumbling wall, 
Recall thy greatness, and behold thy &11 1 
Genius of Athens I wasted with thy wo, 
Has thy flood-tide of glory ebbed so low. 



That e'en the memory of tliy former days 
Fades, as on thee with mournful eyes we gaze ? 
Nor find a vestige where a Zeuo taught, 
A Plato reasoned, or a Cimon fought! 
Or of those heroes whose resplendent worth 
Made thee a wonder to the sons of earth ! 
How hast thou slumbered, till thy fame appears 
The dream of bards, a tale of other years. 
Doubted almost by those who musing dwell 
On all that reason, truth, and history, tell 
Of the strange changes that alike betide 
A mortal's fortunes or a nation's pride I 
Genius of Athene, wake 1 for once again 
The godlike steps of freedom press thy plain ; 
Lo, thy deliverers come I the hour is nigh 
Fraught with the bright return of liberty; 
O'er thee its beams in fair perspective dawn, 
The hearts are ready, and the swords are drawn, 
Of those true sons of Greece, deep-pledged to stand 
Avenging champions of their native land ; 
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And these approach to combat for thy sake. 
To perish with theC) or thy fetters break I" 

Such were the thoughts that in a mingUng flood 
Swept through the soul of one who sternly stood 
Beneath a ruiued temple's loaely shade. 
And ancient Athens silently surveyed, 
With all the thrilling interest that e'er flred 
A patriot hero, or a bard inspired; 
And who had then the musing warrior seen, 
And marked his martial attitude and mien. 
His matchless symmetry of form and face, 
His high demeanour and heroic grace, 
The look that seemed aceuatomed to command. 
The fearless glance, and air serenely grand. 
Had deemed a youthful Mars, divine and bold. 
Appeared before them in a mortal mould, 
Yet graced with every attribute sublime 
That claimed the worship of the olden time ; 
Nor thought a patriot leader singly dare 
In bis own proper semblance venture there. 



it was — calm as in peaceful hours, 
Demetrius walks beneath the Dervent's towers, 
With that free bearing which at times so well 
The glance of dark suspicion can repel. 
And oft by daring enterprise prevails 
Where the deep caution of the wary fails. 



He moves with stately steps and manly pride 
Between the long arcades of pillars wide, 
And measures with his eye at times the height 
And stem defences of those walls of might ; 
Yet with such careless mien, as if his eye 
Rested without design or scrutiny. 
And casually might see, but noted not |^^,, iXr'" 

Aught of the strength or weakness of the spot. ,<// 

The playftd breezes from the ocean gave ,,; j 

The dark brown ringlets o'er liis brow to wave ; 
And the mild moonbeams tinged with radiance bright 
The lifted glances of his eye of light. 
He starts I for, bursting in harmonious sound, 
A pensive strain of music swells around ; 
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Through the high lattice of the tower it floats 
In scifl, melodious, melancholy notes; 
And on his ear the thrilling numbers rung 
In the Bweet occeots of the Sciot tongue — 
The touching voice of her so wildly twined 
With all that wakes enchantment in his mind, 
Whose heavenly tones he had not thought to hear 
Again on earth, swells tremulously near — 
In tunefid unison attends the strings, 
And moves his tearful rapture as she sings. 

SONG. 

" The moon shines in splendour and peace on the pltun 
Where the mighty so often have conquered in vain ; 
The temples of old in her radiance look bright, 
And thy waters, Ilissus, are gliding in light I 

" Oh t scenes ever hallowed I the valiant and wise 
That peopled ye once to nay ianey arise ; 
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The years of dark shame and despair backward roll. 
And your ages of glory return to my soul 1 

" Thy columns, Athena, thy towers, and thy town. 
Seem to rise as they stood in thy days of renown — 
'Tis the dream of a moment, deceitful and brief — 
I gaze on thy ruins, and waken to grief I" 

Demetrius stood in deepest silence bound, 
With heart and ear intent upon the sound; 
While to his soul, in sadly pleasing train, 
A thousand sweet memorials rushed again 
Of home, and all that in life's early day 
O'er his now troubled spirit held their sway. 
Again those chords were swept — and, soft and 

slow. 
The measure changed to lengthened notes of woe. 
And such complainings as the captive band 
Of Judah's children poured on Babel's strand. 
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" I waken to anguish, and mournfully gaze 
For the home of my youth o'er the blue rolling wEive ; 
And memory in vain to my country still strays. 
For that home is a desert, that country a grave. 

" From the scenes of my childhood I rudely am torn. 
Like a blossom that's plucked on a far distant shore, 
To wither unheeded, and perish forlorn, 
For the friends that have cherished shall see me no more. 

" To our isle of the ocean my hero will oome 
In the light of his fame, from the strife of the brave ; 
But his welcome shall be the red flames from my hornet 
And the thought that his arm was too distant to save." 

As the last echo of the mournful lay 
On the still ear of midnight died away, 
Demetrius to the lofty lattice raised 
His eyes in silence, and intently gazed 
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The first rash purpose of his daring breast. 




To scale with venturous steps that eagle's nest; 




And still he lingering eyed it — when from high 




Burst forth in thrilling tones, " Demetrius, fly !" 




Not his the heart to yield to vain alarm — 


' 1 


When through the lattice-bars a snowy arm 


.. 1 


And white hand waved, to beckon him away. 


1 


And with impatient gestures chid his stay : 




Then, as he slowly turned him to retire, 




From parapet and loop-hole flashed the fire, 




And rang the carabine's terrific sound. 








The foes are roused — delay is madness now — 




And yet he pauses on the airy brow 


' J 


Of the steep rock, from whence his eagle eye 


" 1 


Notes the raanceuvres of the enemy — 


.!< I 


They close around him, but with fearful glance 


" 1 


The daring Greek beholds their near advance — 


1 


Sees his retreat cut off, and knows that hope 


1 


Is fruitless singly with their force to cope ; J 
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Like pent-up lion whom hia foes surround. 

Fiercely he turns, and sternly glares around, 

Nor weighs the peril, but with desperate leap 

Springs from the edge of that u'erhanging steep, 

Where crags on crags are piled in giant height, 

Appalling to the downward gazer's sight, 

And inaccessible to those beneath. 

Who deem descent from that wild point is death ; 

Where boldest hunter never had impressed 

A single step, or venturous boy, in quest 

Of Bale's eggs, had ever rashly tried 

To scale the ledges of its dizzy side. 

Mute with surprise the CEistriani view 

The daring deed, unable to pursue ; 

Yet want the generous feelings to admire, 

Or for a moment to suspend their fire. 

Midway among the crags while yet he clin 

Where the least start is death, the volley ri 

Just o'er his bead, and stones and bullets p 

Unheeded round him in a deadly shower ; 



The gallant Greek his purpose still maintains, 
And, midst incessant fire and outcries, gains 
Unharmed, but breathless with his speed, the plains. 
Not there he halts a moment, for delay 
la fraught with danger ; but, as beet he may. 
Urges Lis rapid course through wood and dell. 
Till faint in distance dies the Moslem's yell. 
He has appeared like meteor of the night 
Amidst his ibes, and with as wild a flight 
Has from their sight and baffled fury past. 
Like the free rushings of the mountain blast ! 
Through every peril made his daring way, 
And safely gained the camp ere dawn of day : 
There till the following eve in grave debate 
With his brave compeers he in eouncil sate ; 
Weighing with them momentous plans that rise 
From his report of the unguarded foes, 
Obtained in awful hour by deed as bold 
As e'er was dared by patriot Greek of old. 
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So passed the day : at sunset, on the plain 
The patriot chiefs assembled their brave train ; 
Few were their numbers, yet no coward thought 
Obscured the lustre of the names they brought ; 
Not theirs the glittering trappings that give grace 
To danger, and make war's terrific face 
Look lovely to the thoughtless and the vain 
Before the horrors of the red campaign 
Have spoiled the plumes, and marred the Mr array, 
Which gilds a soldier's woes and charms the gay. 
But these were veterans seamed with many a scar, 
And worn with all the storms and toils of war — 
Men from its first commencement who have proved 
Its stern vicissitudes with souls unmoved ; 
These need no martial dress or proud parade, 
The warlike terror of their ranks to aid — 
Terror confessed by every Turk that e'er 
Has crossed their fury in its dread career. 
And haply has survived to tell a tale 
Which makes the cheeks of Osmanlis turn pale ! 
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There, too, the youthful muster new to arms. 
Yet eager foi" the combat's fierce alarms, 
Heroic novices, who bum to claim 
Their country's praises and immortal fame ; 
Glowing with valour and with generous pride, 
And sighing that their worth is yet untried, 
They wait the moment when the word shall be, 
" Patriots 1 advance 1 to death or victory !" 
These are the various but true bodh of Greece — 
Some from the soft retreats of love and peace— 
As the fair Samian and the Lesbian isles, 
Where pleasure reigns and plenty ever smiles, 
Yet not in combat less resolved and bold. 
Than the rough dwellers of the mountain-hold. 
Here mingled meet in Freedom's proud array 
The fierce Chimariot and Arcadian gay, 
The unconquered Mainote, worthy still to claim 
An ancient Spartan's ever-glorious name ; 
Whose race from wild Taygetus' rugged side 
For ages the invader's force defied. 
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Tlie gallant Moriot, full of hope and life, 

Smarting from wrongs, an<l eager for the strife, 

Whose ardent thoughts exultingly recall 

His country's greatness ere its woes and Ml, 

And trusts the moment is at hand when he 

Shall yet revived that boasted greatness see, 

Weighs not the perils that attend hia cause, 

But to his ever-smiling fancy draws 

Expected triumphs, and the world's applause. 

There, too, impatient danger's front to meet, 

The Islenmen from Ipsara's ocean-seat. 

Home of the brave, and dwelling of the fee. 

The wave-encircled throne of liberty ! 

And there the remnant of the ilauntleBs band 

Of Parga's heroes, fired with vengeance, standi- 

And Suli's warrior-race, more dreadM far 

For scattering terror through the ranks of i 

Than all the instruments of death and wrath 

With which Bellona sweeps her thundering path I 

There Thebe's bold sons, once more for deeds of might 

Eager as on the eve of tliot famed night. 




From slavish slumbers and a tyrant's yoke, 
When roused by her illustrious chief,* she broke ; 
Whose actions still in Freedom's page are bright, 
And oft recounted with a proud delight 
By his reviving land, who joys to trace 
His spirit dawning in her younger race ; 
And fondly reckons from her martial train 
To give Hueh hero to the world again. 
Nor yet, brave partnerf of his deathless fame. 
Forgotten is thy ever-glorioua name ; 
Thou whose immortal valour did maintain 
Thy country's cause on Martinea's plain ; 
Thine was each virtue, every grace refined. 
And each divine perfection of a mind 
Matchless as his to whom thy wSrth was known. 
Who prized thy honour as he prized his own ; 
Like two fair stars whose lights together move, 
Ye shone in glory, and ye shone in love. 



* Pelopidaa. 



t Epaminondu. 
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Greece as a lovely whole her leaders see. 
United in her mingled chivalry. 
That sun, who views them from his western throiie» 
Has oft on haughtier ranks and squadrons 8hone> 
In gay array, extending &r and wide, 
Glittering with all the pomp of martial pride ; 
But sight so nobly touching never yet 
His noonday beams or parting radiance met. 
As these unbought battalions ; heroes all, 
In worth so various, who at Freedom's call. 
And by her smile alone rewarded, come 
From all the charms and tender ties of home, 
111 armed, and worse accoutred, to sustain 
The toils and hardships of the battle-plain; 
Forgetting ancient jealousies and wars. 
Hereditary rivalries and jars. 
Which in their days of greatness first arose. 
The primal spring of all their chains and woes ; 
When Grecian rage on Greece that ruin* wrought. 
Which worlds assembled else had vainly sought. 

* The Peloponnesian war. 



But these in holy combiaatioa rise. 
And all their wild and glorious energies 
Meet in her cauae, and mingle for her sake ; 
And all have cast on this tremendous stake 
Life and its fondest hopes ; nor one of all 
Would seek the generous venture to recall, 
Or for a single moment wish uutroU 
Their daring steps in Freedom's awful road. 
But who of these that on the sun's last rays. 
Glowing with proud anticipations, gaze, 
Shall, with exulting hearts and cloudless eyes, 
Hail his bright presence in the morning skies, — 
Is a dark question, whose solution lies 
Above the mighty, and beyond the wi*e I 

The unfiirled banners on the breezes wave, 
The patriot-march is sounding to the brave 
Its thrilling summons, and with eager glance 
The warriors wait the signal to advance ; 
But first Demetrius, at the chiefs request, 
Reined his war-charger, and the host addressed, 
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With such bold eloquence and martial grace. 

As best beseemed the hearers, time, and place : 

" Forward for Athens I brothers of the war I 

Where Glory brightly beckons you from far— 

Her smile is on you ; lo I for you remains 

The godlike task of breaking the ba^ chains 

In which the Infidels have darkly bound, 

For years of shame, that city once renowned 

For all whose proud remembrance charms the free. 

The fair abode of heaven -bora Liberty I 

In tlto»e long-past but uoforgotteu days. 

When her heroic children with amaze 

Filled an admiring world, and made her n 

A mighty watchword ia the listB of feme; 

And for the sake of these, her elder-bom, 

We, by the memory of their deeds, have sworn 

This night to perish, or to wrest their graves 

And honoured birth-place from vile pagan slaves. 

Are there among you heroes, prompt to share 

The glorious venture we have vowed lo dare, 
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And pledge themselves for full success or death, 

Victorious laurels, or a cypress wreath? — 

Let them advance I" With weapons flawing high 

The host m mass moved forward, with the cry — 

" Lead on 1 we march to death or victory 1 " 

Then on his charger's neck Demetrius laid 

His loosened bridle and his trusty blade, 

Soothed his impatience with caressing hand 

And gentle accents — " Soft, Eurotaa, stand I" 

Then o'er his head, with gracefid action broke 

The glittering scabbard : — " So the Othman yoke 

We from our land to break for ever trust] 

To hurl our foreign tyrants to tlie dust. 

So shall our swords be aheathless, while the stain 

Of their foul steps pollutes a single plain 

Or spot of Grecian earth, save wiiat we spare 

Their lifeless corses, lest they taint our air." 

He spoke, and ceased. Then from the warhke throng 

Burst forth the wild applauses loud and long ; 

And every Greek has snapped and cast aside 

His broken scabbard with heroic pride. 




I 



Again the war-marcli, with inspiring notes. 

On the calm boeom of the evening floats; 

Each patriot heart with answering throbs beats high— 

The word is given — " For Heaven and Liiierty I 

Forward for Athens I" and the trembling ])laiQ 

Kings with the shout of the advancing tr^n. 

Now sombre hues the fading glades embrowned, 
And twilight's thousand shadows reigned around ; 
The air was lulled in softness, not a breath 
Sighed o'er the stream, or waved the misty wreath 
Which, as a night-robe, mantled o'er its breast, 
Where Peace reposed, nor murmured in her rest ; 
And every tranquU leaf and blossom lay 
Bright in the radiant tears of parting day. 
The airy minstrels from the neighbouring grove 
Had hymned their vesper-notes of praise and love,' 
And all on brake, and bough, and wavy steep. 
Had sung their tuneful families to sleep. 
Save the sad bulbuj, who to night alone 
Pours forth the magic Rweetness of his tone, 
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And, like a lover, woos her listening ear 

In strains lie would not aught but she should hear ; 

For her he keeps his vigils, and prolongs. 

To charm her weary watch, his tnneful songa — 

But all save he was silent. On their march 

Looked forth the stars, and spangled the blue arch 

Of heaven with trembling brightnesa ; 'twas a night 

Of eastern beauty and serene delight. 



All but the sad Ismena felt the power 
And niagic softness of the tranquil hour; 
Her feverish frame, in fruitless search of rest, 
The silken couch of luxury had prest ; 
For if those eyes, that only waited to weep. 
Closed for a moment in unquiet sleep. 
There came no calm oblivion of distress, 
To soothe her troubled spirit's weariness. 
She had too deeply Buffered to forget, 
Even in slumber, all that darkly yet 
Was ever present to her waking mind. 
And with a thousand fantasies combined. 
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Of fancy's own creation, wOd and vain, 
Like the dread coinage of a IreDzied brain. 
Haunted her sleep ; to which that gloomy morD 
Returns in terror, which beheld her torn 
Rudely from her expiring fether's arms, 
With frantic struggles and disordered charms- 
Yea, all the horrors of that frightful hour 
To her sad spirit with terrific power 
In troubled dreams appear, and she again 
Beholds her home attacked — her father elaln ; 
Hears in appalling tones once more the yell 
Of the dire victors ring through wood and dell; 
Again beholds the princely Castriot Ml, 
And on his gallant son essays to call 
For aid in vain — and feels her accents die. 
Choked in a suffocating agony; — 
And from these ghastly visions of despair 
Starts with wild struggles and dishevelled hair. 
And cheek of deathlike paleness — heaving breast, 
Convulsive sobs, and hurried breatli oppressed — - 
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Gasps out, — " 'Tia but a dream I" — and then agaia 

Feels the dread consciousDcss of waking pain ; 

And sighs she only haa revived to know 

The full reality of that deep wo 

Which o'er her slumbering spirit came so drear. 

And shook each nerve with visionary fear. 

And with exhausted frame and feverish brow 

She from her tear-drenehed pillow rises now, 

And quits her rich but restless couch to share 

The cooling freshness of the evening air; 

And yet the lovely and divine repose 

Of nature seemed to aggravate her woes — 

For all in earth and heaven so calm and fair, 

Formed deeper contrast to her own despair. 

Though dark her present lot, a darker gloom 

Han^ in perspective o'er her future doom — 

A doom with agony too dreadful fraught 

For her sad spirit e'en to meet in thoughL 

And yet that awful crisis of her fate 

Is near approaching ; for, in haughty state 



At eve returned the long-B\pected Bey 

To these proud towers, nor dares she hope delay 

Or pity from fierce Amurath, whose breast 

Was ne'er by gentle sympathy impresHed ; 

His love, a loveless passion wild and dire, 

Besembling hatred, not the sacred fire 

To soothe our mortal woes divinely given — 

That ray of brightness man has caught from Iieaven I 

E'en now a step approaches, and her breath 

Grows short with terror — the pale hues of death 

Steal o'er her cheek, as her arrested eye 

Beholds the doors unfolding silently ; ' 

I She starts and shudders — who with lawless power 
Invades her solitude at tttis dread hour ? 
She is alone — a captive midst her foes ; 
And as the opening portals wide unclose, 
And give, distinguished by the feeble light 
Of the expiring taper, to her sight 
The form of Amuralh amidst the gloom, 
At once she feels and comprehends her doom t ' 
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Slie shrieks not, moves not, but, with folded hands, 

In silent dignity before him stands, ' 

Whilst in her rayless and expanded eyes 

Glassy and bright the gathered tear-drops rise — 

And there, with streaming locks half veiled in shade, 

She seemed like spectre of some murdered maid 

Who died at Scio, and thus pale and iair 

Rose in his presence with unearthly air 1 

So sad, ao motionless, with freezing glance 

The lovely captive met his bold advance — 

And the fierce Moslem paused a moment there, 

Awed by the majesty of her despair I 

Yet his was not a heart to melt withal 

At Beauty's teeirs, or Pity's sacred call ; 

For these had often in his evil hour 

Pleaded, and proved how feeble was their power 

The gloomy purpose of his soul to move i 

But now in softer mood, with Tvords of love, 

He with unwonted gentleness essayed 

To win to answering tenderness the maid. 
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" Beloved of Amuratli I thy woes are past. 
Behold thy lord, thy lover, comes at laat, 
In happy moment, to dispel thy fears. 
And turn to joy the current of thy tears ; 
Sunbeam of beauty, and my harem's queen I 
Forget thy country, and let smiles be seen 
On that fair face, nor suffer ill-timed wo 
The veil of sadness o'er thy charms to throw ; 
Cast every thought of fruitless grief aside. 
And be my love, my chosen, and my bride!" 

" Thy bride ? dark tyrant I" with indignant pride 
And flashing eyes, the lovely Greek replied ; 
" I am thy captive, but not fall'n so low 
In willing fetters aa thy slave to bow ; 
And trust me, man of cruelty, thou art 
As truly dreadful to my eyes and heart 
Aa when I saw thee in thy ruffian mood, 
With hands dyed deep in my lost country's bloo 
Murderer of women ! doat thou hope to prove 
The unbought tenderness of woman's love? 
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Can I forget my horror on that i 
Which saw me from my wretched country torn ? 
When I beheld the rising death-Gres glare, 
And beard the frantic outcries of des[>air 
From thy sad victimB on my native shore. 
Borne to my shuddering ears the billows o'erl 
These, could I hear thee, would against me rise, 
, And charge me with my country's miseries I" 
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" Be warned, proud maid I" with brow of gathering 
gloom 
The Moslem answered, " lest a darker doom 
Should yet be thine; and, fair one, deign to know, 
What I was willing to thy love to owe, 
I, as thy lord, am able to demand ; 
And where 's the power shall aid thee to withstand ? 
Now 'tis thy turn, insulting maid, in vain, 
Forgetting country, kindred, and diadain, 
To supplicate thus lowly at my feet. 
Nor hope the mercy which thy tears entreat ! 
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Nay, think not now to pour thy frantic prayer-— 
Thou hast defied me, and I will not spare I" 
Then, with the strength which madness or de^>air 
Alone could lend, from his unhallowed grasp 
She wildly broke, and struggled to unclasp 
The lattice-bar, and shrieked, <^ Almighty power I 
Defend thy servant in this awful hour I" 

" Ay, call on Issa, see if he can aid I" — 
" He can — he will — he does I" replied the maid ; 
" Lo, he has heard me I " As she spoke, on high 
Rose the war-cry, " For Heaven and Liberty I " 
<' Hark I heard you not the answer that he gave 
To my deep prayer ? Lo, he is strong to save ! 
The tumult rises — the alarum-drum 
Has beat to arms I my brave deliverers come I 
What sayst thou, misbeliever ? wilt not thou 
Thyself confess His hand in this, and bow 
To Him in whose puissant name and might 
The children of Achaia conquering fight ? 
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Again the patriot war-cry echoes near, 

'Tia my own hero's watlike charge 1 hear — 

My own Demetrius comes 1" With vengeful smile 

Dark Amurath surveyed the maid the while — 

" Exult not yet, fair patriot, 'tis my hour, 

And, by the Prophet ! I will use my power : 

The rebels' rescue will arrive too late — 

Nor earth, nor heaven, can now avert thy fate I" 

Then, with remorselees grasp and mftiaii glare. 

He seized his victim by her flowing hair ; 

And while his gloomy brow appalling grew, 

With fiend-like malice from his vest he drew 

His shining poniard, and, with deadly look 

And dreadi'ul word, ids murderous aim he took I 

Yet was there in the lovely Greek no air 

Of female terror, though in silent prayer 

Her pale lip moved, and to her spotless breast 

With pious hand the hallowed cross she prest ; 

And while the steel gleamed o'er her, raised to heavei 

Her radiant eyes, with that expression given 




By matchless [laintera' deathless art sublime 

To virgin martyrs of the olden time I 

But in this awful crisis, from without, ' 

With furious crash and wild terrific shout, > 

The lattices are forced — and on the scene '' 

Demetrius fiercely bursts with veug;eful mien. 

Like Mars in wrath I The Moslem in alarm 

Shrinks from encounter with his dreadful arm ; — 

" Turn, rufiian 1" he exclaims, " vOe coward slave I 

Meet, if thou dar'st, the vengeance of the brave 1 

Lo I this for Scio — for my sire — for all ■ 

The crimes whose list I shudder to recall — 

This for my loved ODe'swrongs 1 — well, my good bladst 

Has that last blow the deadly reckoning paid I — 

Ha, my Ismena I pale and tearful still 7 

Check the sweet drops tbose heavenly eyes that fill, 

Or I shall tremble — but again appears 

That angel-smile, like suubeam through thy tears. 

To calm my heart, and dissipate my fears I " 

*Tw&s a bright moment, when the rising sim 

Shone on the conquest Grecian arms had won ; 
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When rose to heaven the wild, triumphant cry, 

" Athens, exult I all hail to liberty I" 

Overflowing transport spake in general voice. 

And answering hiUs returned, " Rejoice ! rejoice !" 

And Greece poured forth once more, in thrilling strains, 

A hymn to Freedom on Athenian plains ! 



THE GREEKS' HYMN TO FREEDOM. 

" From the land of thy birth the dark shadows have past, 
And thy light, lovely Freedom, dawns brightly at last ; 
It smiles on the mountain, the valley, and plain. 
For Greece has awakened to glory again ! 

" She has burst from the stupor of doubt and despair ; 
Her sons feel thy spirit breathe warm in the air ; 
The watchword of Liberty sounds — nor in vain, 
For Greece has awakened to glory again ! 

" Though the infidels' cimeters reek with her blood, 
And in crimson has rolled Archipelago's flood, 

H 
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Those libations have cleansed her from slaveiy's stain, 
And Greece is unrivalled in glory again I 

" < Oh, spirit of Freedom I* her children exclaim^ 
< We feel thy blest impulse, and bow to thy name ; 
Old Thermopyl8B*8 passes have rung with the strain — 
Greece, Greece has awakened to glory again ! 

" ' Our land is thy temple, fair Freedom ! once more ; 
We have sealed our proud title to thee in our gore ; 
We have wooed thee like lovers, and swear to obtain, 
For Greece has awakened to glory again ! 

" * In the name of the Cross we our weapons have 
bared ; [declared ; 

In this sign shalt thou conquer I our Lord hath 
Alone, and unaided, its cause we maintain, 
And Greece has beheld it triumphant again !' " 



END OF DEMETRIUS. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
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JOY. 

Joy I we search for thee in vain 
In the monarch's gilded train ; 
In the mask's fantastic crowd, 
Or the revels of the proud ; 
In the camp or festive hall. 
At the rout or midnight ball ; 
There thy counterfeits abound, 
But thyself art seldom found. 

Nor art thou in pleasure's throng, 
Though the laugh be loud and long, 
And the wine-cup sparkle brightest, 
And the voice of glee sound lightest. 
Where the sons of mirth and folly 
Drown all feelings pure and holy ; 
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Yet they cannot banish care — 
Joy ! thy spirit is not there. 

Hand in hand with Peace and Love 
Thou descended'st firom above ; 
Thou art of celestial birth, 
Though a sojourner on earth ; 
And from earthly dross refined, 
Savour'st still of angel kind. 

Thou in all that's pure and &ir 
Dost delight, O Joy I to share ; 
Thou art in the grateful flowers 
When they drink soft evening showers 
In the blithe lark's matin lay. 
When he greets the rising day — 
In creation's vesper song. 
Warbling with the winged throng — 
In the unseen cuckoo's voice, 
Shouting to the woods, " Rejoice I" 
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Thou art on the dewy lawn. 
Sporting with the lamb and fawn, 
And joining in the frolic play 
Of childhood's happy holyday, 
When, from toils and tasks set free, 
All its accents breathe of thee. 

Thou the homeward bark dost greet, 
Thou art near when lovers meet — 
In the glances that reveal 
All that hearts responsive feel ; 
And when faithful hands unite. 
Thou art mingling in the plight ; 
But delight'st all scenes above 
In the home of wedded love : 
Thou art in the mother's breast 
When she sings her babe to rest ; 
In the infant's smiling eye. 
When he wakes and sees her nigh ; 
In all that's lovely, sweet, and holy — 
Thou art e'en in melancholy. 
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Glistening in the hallow'd tear 
Affection sheds o'er virtue's bier : 
But thou art divinest when^ 
Touched with sorrow^ erring men 
From their crimes repentant turn. 
And with rapt devotion bum ; 
Then, oh^ Joy I thou'rt felt in heaven 
By angeb over souls forgiven. 
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SONG. 
THE LIFE. BOAT.* 

The life-boat I the life-boat I when tempests are dark, 
She's the beacon of hope to the foundering bark ! 
When, midst the wild roar of the hurricane's sweep, 
The minute-guns boom like a knell o'er the deep. 

The life-boat I the life-boat I the whirlwind and rain, 
And white-crested breakers, oppose her in vain ; 
Her crew are re-solved, and her timbers are staunch, 
She's the vessel of m6rcy — God speed to her launch I 



* This song has appeared in a volume entitled *' Patriotic 
Songs/' by Ag^es and Susannah Strickland, published by J. Green, 
Soho Square, and dedicated by permission to the King, 
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The life-boat ! the life-boat I how fearless and free 
She wins her bold course o'er the wide rolling sea ! 
She bounds o'er the surges with gallant disdain, 
She has stemm'd them before, and she'll stem them again ! 

The life-boat I the life-boat I she's mann'd by the brave, 
In the noblest of causes commissioned to save ; 
What heart but has thrill'd in the seaman's distress, 
At the life-boat's endeavours, the life-boat's success ? 

The life-boat I the life-boat I no vessel that sails 

Has stemm'd such rough billows, and weather'd such 

gales; 
Nor e'en Nelson's proud ship, when his death-strife was 

won, 
Such true glory achieved as the life-boat has done ! 
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THE MAID AND FLOWER. 



(from the FRENCH OF CHATEAUBRIAND.) 

On the lowered bier a pale and spotless rose, 
Tribute of love and grief, the father throws. 
And bids earth's cold, unconscious lap enclose 

Both maid and flower. 

O ! never more shall mortal grief and care. 
The scorching beam, or piercing wintry air. 
Or threatening storms, have power to injure there 

The maid or flower. 
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Thou sleep'st, Eliza, in thy early bloom. 
Nor fear'st the shade of evening's joyless gloom, 
Laid, in thy morning freshness, in the tomb 

With that pale flower. 

And thy sad father, o'er thine ashes bending, 
Feels on his furrowed brow Time's scythe descending, 
Whose ruthless stroke in dust the oak is blending 

With maid and flower. 
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THE HARVEST. 

The harvest I the harvest I how fair on each plain 

It waves in its golden luxuriance of grain I 

The wealth of a nation is spread on the ground, 

And the year with its joyful abundance is crowned: 

The barley is whitening on upland and lea, 

And the oat-locks are drooping all graceftil to see ; 

like the long yellow hair of a beautiful maid, 

When it waves in the breezes, unloosed from the braid. 

The harvest I the harvest I how brightly the sun 
Looks down on the prospect I its toils are begun, 
And the wheat-sheaves so thick in the valleys are piled. 
That the land in its glorious pro^sion has smiled ; 
The reaper has shouted the furrows among, 
In the midst of his labour he breaks into song ; 
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And spake of his strong hold on Wa:veney^s ahoie 
With stem r^ret, as fortress whenee he m^iit 
Have braved securdj, till the storm inu o'er, 
The royal anger in its fellest hei^t — 
Nor cared for proad Flantagenei^s de8|Hte ; 
But there, in his rebellioos hardihood^ 
The sap, the siege, the desultory fight. 
Fiercely repelled, and made resistance good 
Through each reverse, unawed and unsubdaed. 

Hriglit visions of departed grandeur rise. 

In Hhadowy Rplendour, as I gaze on thee, 

lAmv.f (Tmnl)ling pile I they sweep before mine eyes 

TUv. vari<5d Hccncs of pomp and pageantry 

'I'liy walls have seen, but ne'er again will see ; 

Wh(jn to the lofty harp's inspiring chime 

High tales were sung of love and chivalry, 

111 tli(5 wild numbers of spontaneous rhyme, 

By gifted minstrels of the olden time. 
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And high-bom beauty, in the graceful dance, 
Trod the light measure to the rebec's sound — 
Or led the mask in quaint device, perchance, 
Or for her lordly sire the wine-cup crown'd 
Ere the deep pledge of revelry went round ; 
While haply in the guarded keep below. 
Or murky dungeon's solitude profound, 
The fettered captive pined in hopeless wo, 
Mourning his adverse (ate, his battle's overthrow 



Deserted towers ! no steel-clad warder now 
O'erlooks with watchfiil eye the quiet vale, 
Nor scans with anxious glance the upland brow, 
For plumes and pennons waving in the gale — 
Or stately chieftain in his warlike mail. 
With steed caparisoned, and couchant lance — 
Such as in ancient chronicle and tale. 
Stand forth portrayed, and poesy's romance 
Presents embodied to our mental glance. 
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Their date is past — the strife of feudal war 
Disturbs no more sweet Waveney's peaeefol side ; 
No rival clarions now resound from fer, 
Nor life's red current stains his silvery tide ; 
But those unruffled waters, as they glide 
Through smiling meads of ever-verdant hue. 
Reflect the snowy lily's queen-like pride^ 
Throned on the waves, all beautifel to view. 
And mirror back the heavens' delicious blue. 

And where the martial pride of helm and spear 
Flashed in the western sun's declining ray 
From massive walls, now desolate and drear. 
Sits the lone mournful spirit of Decay, 
Time's ruthless daughter, robed in lichens gray. 
Throned in their dust, and sternly waving round 
The iron sceptre of her gloomy sway. 
O'er mouldering turret, parapet, and mound. 
With clustering ivy-leaves profusely crowned — 
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That o'er these relics of departed days, 
Unchanged by summer suns or wintry showers, 
With faithfid love its mantling veil displays, 
And clings more closely when the tempest lowers ; 
And there the delicate and starry flowers 
Of sweetest jasmine yield their fragrant breath 
To every breeze that waves their pendent bowers, 
And irom those heights, where once the shafts of death 
Were sternly launched, fling their light graceful 
wreath. 

Scenes of my childhood I scenes where Fancy loves 

To weave of thought the many-tinted chain. 

And musing Memory, as she fondly roves 

From town and tower to stream and pastoral plain, 

Brings to the soul, in sadly pleasing train. 

The joys and sorrows of life's dawning years. 

Rising in all their changeful lights again — 

How softly blent in retrospect appears 

The rainbow halo of youth's smiles and tears I 
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THE LAST LOOK. 

Wkes doomed by distress througli the world's friend- 
less track, 
As pilgrims and strangers, in sorrow to roam, 
How fondly the spirit from distance flies back. 

In the last lingering look that we turn on sweet 
home! 

Though its lustre through tear-drops is destined to 
gleam, 
When the heart to the eye its deep tenderness sends, 
Yet cold would the lip's warmest eloquence seem 
To the language that speaks in the last looks of 
friends. 
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And, oh I when condemned in distraction to sever, 
What anguish can equal the pangs which they prove, 

Who meet in an hour when they're parting for ever, 
In all its wild fondness the last look of love ? 

Long, long its expression sad fancy shall treasure, 
And the soul, as it glances o'er memory's book, 

Shall recall, midst the whirl of ambition or pleasure, 
The tender remembrance of love's parting look. 

When life to its final departure advances, 

And all must be left for the grave's deep repose. 

Oh I who can forget the last farewell that glances 
On objects beloved irom the eyes ere they close ? 

How often, when Fame has recorded the story 
Of deathless renown, have fond bosoms been rent 

By the thought, though the hero expired in his glory. 
His last envied look on a stranger was bent I 
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ON WENTWORTH, EAKL OF STRAFFORD. 

Oh I chosen and marked to declare to mankind 
How delusive the glories that flatter the great. 

Let us pause on thee, Strafford ; for where shall -we find 
A moral so striking, so sad, as thy fate ? 

Thou wert gifted with all that is mighty in man) 
And formed as the friend of thy country to shine, 

If ambition's dark spot had not marred the iMight plan 
Which nature intended for something divine. 

And, alas I though the envied and perilous height 
Of fame and of grandeur 'twas thine to attain, 

Though admired in the senate, victorious in fight, 
And the favoured of princes, yet where was thy gain ? 
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Availed it thee aught wheo before thy fierce foes 
As a traitor attainted 'twas thine to appear. 

And to feel thyself poorly abandoned by those 

Whose cause to thy heart bad been only too dear? 

Thou wert taught the stem lesson, how empty and frail 
Are the hopes which we build on the children of dust, 

That monarchs themselves in the balance may fail, 
For, like all that is earthly, in them is no trust 

And, Oh I hapless Strafibrd, how often around 

Did'st thou glance in disdain, and bethink thee the 

How many of those who portentously frowned 

In the day of thy greatness had courted thy smile I 



But still, midst the wreck of ambition and power, 
When by foes to the gulf of destruction pursued, 
_Thou e'en then did'st resemble some long-leagured 
tower, 
it fiiUs as majestic and stern as it stood. 
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Sublime in thy rainy thy lofty control 
Of feeling appeared o'er each trial to rise. 

Till the chord of affection was thrill'd in thy soul. 
And a &ther's deep tenderness rushed to thine eyes. 

But the tears which then flowed were the first and the 
last 

To nature's fond weakness reluctantly given. 
And death's bitter pangs in that gush were o'eipast. 

And thy close was in humble reliance on Heaven. 
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THE FACTORY CHILD. 

I HEAR the blithe voices of children at play, 
And the sweet birds rejoicing on every green spray ; 
On all things the bright beams of summer have smiled, 
But they smile not on me, the poor factory child. 

The gay sports of childhood w me they deny, 
And the fair paths of learning I never must try — 
A companion of creatures whom guilt has defiled, 
Oh, who does not pity the fectory child 1 

Oh, who would not mourn for a victim like me, 
A young heart-broken slave in the land of the free. 
Hardly tasked, and oft beaten, oppressed and reviled — 
Such, such, is the lot of the &ctory child I 
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In the dead of the night, when you take your sweet 

sleep, 
Through the dark dismal streets to my labours I creep ; 
To the din of the loom, till my poor brain seems wild, 
I return — an unfortunate &ctory child I 

The bright bloom of health has forsaken my cheeky 
My spirits are gone, and my young limbs grown weak ; 
Oh, ye Rich and ye Mighty I let Sympathy mild 
Appeal to your hearts for the &ctory child I 

Oh, pity my sufferings, ere yet the cold tomb 
Succeed my loathed prison, its tasks, and its gloom. 
And the dods of the valley untimely are piled 
O'er the pale wasted form of the factory child I 
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SWEET LAVENDER. 



Sweet lavender 1 I love thy flower 

Of meek and modest blue, 
Which meets the mom and evening hour, 
The storm, the sunshine, and the shower, 

And changeth not its hue. 

In cottage-maid's parterre thou*rt seen, ' 

In simple touching grace ; 
And in the garden of the queen, 
Midst costly plants and blossoms sheen, 

Thou also hast a place. 
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The rose with bright and peeriess bloom 

Attracteth many eyes ; 
But, while her glories and per^me 
Expire before brief summer's doom, 

Thy fragrance never dies. 

Thou art not like the fickle train, 
Whom adverse &tes estrange, 
Who in the day of grief and pain 
Are found deceitful, light, and vain — 
For {hou dost never change. 

But thou art emblem of the friend 

Who, whatso'er our lot, 
The balm of faithful love will lend. 
And, true and faithful to the end. 

May die — but alters not 
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THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE BLACK EYES AND 

THE BLUE. 

(from the ITALIAN OF BERTOLA.) 

Once a contest did arise 
'Twixt the black and azure eyes, 
And, in bright language of their own, 
Their separate claims they each made known, 
And, fired alike with jealous spirit, 
Decried the rival sparklers' merit. 

" Black eyes still are fierce and ranging " — 
" Azure eyes are ever changing ** — 
" Black eyes wear the hue of sadness " — 
" Blue express deceit^ gladness " — 
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" We reflect the tints of heaven" — 
" We are suns in sable veils " — 

^' Blue eyes are to Pallas given, 
And Juno, too, in poets' tales ;" 

" Ay, but they have also shewn 
That the Cyprian queen has brown :'* 
And many things of equal weight 
Were urged by each in this debate. 
Till both at length to Love applied. 
And bade him on their claims decide ; — 
A swain of Gnidos has recorded 
His answer thus discreetly worded : 
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The palm of beauty is not due 
Exclusively to either hue ; 
Those eyes are loveliest which impart 
The truest mirror of the heart," 
And ever since this sage opinion 
Has been a law in his dominion. 
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THE LADY'S FOUNTAIN, 

RESPECTFITLLT IN8CBIBED TO THE COUNTESS Of 8TRADBROKS. 

One mom, in the delicious month of May, 
When lordly bowers were left to bud unseen 
By aught save poet's eye, that ne'er can tire 
With gazing on the glories of the spring ; 
I had been roaming over hill and dale. 
Contemplating, with ever-new delight, 
Nature and nature's charms that lay around. 
Like the Mr pages of an open book. 
Where each bears impress of the hand divine 
Which hath inscribed such countless beauties there. 

The woods were in the fiill luxuriant pride 
Of fresh unfolded leaves, that never look 
So beautiful as when they first assume 
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Their blended hues of many-tinted green. 

In that enchanting season of the year. 

And gleam through rainbow-smiles and fitful showers, 

Or flutter in light dalliance with the breeze — 

The soft caressing breeze, whose balmy breath 

Is laden with the incense of the spring, 

Stolen from the scented briar in hedge-row wild, 

The modest cowslips' ever-fragrant bells. 

And lowly beds of unseen violets. 

The air was full of sweet and pleasant sounds. 
Such as the busy city never hears ; 
The hum of insect joy, and song of birds. 
Warbling amidst those deep-embowering groves 
Their notes of happiness the live-long day. 
Till every brake was vocal with their love ; 
While listening Echo from her mystic haunts 
Returned in mellow cadence to the ear 
The lonely cuckoo's oft-repeated cry, 
And tender wood-dove's melancholy tone. 
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And there the gay, coquettish butterfly, 
Newly enfranchised ft'om her prison-house, 
Where she had slept the wintry hours away, 
Displayed her painted plumage to the sun 
On every verdant bank or blossomed spray ; 
Then soared exulting in the bright blue air. 
Beyond the baffled gazer s vain pursuit, 
Proud to attract perchance admiring eye, 
Yet tremblingly aware that every touch 
To her would be as fatal as a stain ; 
There, too, the busy wild-bee, at his task. 
Flitted on roving wing from flower to flower. 
Murmuring his love to each, deceitful thing I 
And leaving none unwooed that crossed his path. 

There was so much around, above, below. 
To charm the fancy and attract the eye 
Of musing moralist, that, when at length 
I broke the spell of my sweet reverie, 
I found that I had wandered far from home. 
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'Twas near the full meridian of the day. 

And I was fisunt and weary, when I gained 

The shade of a sequestered lane, whose banks 

Were gemmed with blue-bells and pale primroses, 

From which the sun had not kissed off the dew — 

So closely 'twas o'ercanopied with trees ; 

The changeful aspen and umbrageous ash, 

Majestic oak, tall elm, and feathery birch, 

Planted on either side a gentle hill, 

Apart, but vainly striving to unite 

Their graceftil branches in a green arcade. 

Like friends whom sympathy *s fond power unites, 

But destiny for ever separates. 

Light flexile stems of hazel waved below, 

With woodbine wreaths and budding eglantine ; 

And the white-breasted hawthorn shed its snows 

In fragrant showers on every passing breeze 

That swept the blossomed branches with its wing. 

It was a lovely spot ; but that which lent 

The crowning charm of interest to the scene. 
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And formed a picture meet for Rubens' touch, 
Or Beechey's glowing pencil to portray, 
Was a fkir peasant-child, with guileless brow 
And rosy dimpled cheek, whose sunny hair 
Parted in artless ringlets from her neck. 
And veiled her features with its golden shade, 
As with untutored grace she stooped to fill 
Her earthen pitcher at a fountain cell 
Beside the way, whose simple urn received 
The limpid gushings of a slender spring 
Aye trickling from the rifted bank above. 
And when the little maid observed I viewed 
With wistftil glance her sparkling liquid freight. 
With that imtaught but winning courtesy 
Which springs spontaneously from kindly hearts, 
She profiered to my parched and fevered lip 
A welcome draught of the pure element ; 
And, raising to my face her deep blue eyes 
With sweet confiding look, she smiling said, 
" This is the Lady's Fount ; we call it so. 
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Because the noble lady at the hall, 

When first the waters of this pleasant spring, 

That long were sealed, gushed from the gnarled roots 

Of an old tree beneath the woodman's axe, 

Built up this little fountain for the sake 

Of thirsty and o'er- weary travellers, 

Who, when they bow to drink, should bless her name." 

This was among the gentle charities 
That form the grace of life, and make their way 
Resistlessly to every heart that feels 
The touching charm of those benignant traits. 
Which, when they emanate from minds like her's 
To whom I dedicate these simple lines, 
Add brighter lustre to nobility. 
And win from all that love and reverence 
Which rank and wealth alone could ne'er obtain. 

Such were my thoughts, as slowly I pursued 
My homeward path — and ne'er in after-years 
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Did proud cascade, through which the sparkling showers 

Were taught to flow in falls fantastical^ 

In sparry grot or gardens of the great, 

Though graced by classic taste, with all the boast 

Of Grecian art, and sculpture's Purest forms — 

Create in me that thrilling interest 

With which I first beheld the Lady's Fount 
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SONNETS. 



THE MISTY LANDSCAPE. 

The blue mist sleeps on Henham's fairest bowers. 
And hangs its wavy pall on wood and hill, 
And veils with silvery wreaths the pastoral rill, 

That winds its devious course midst dewy flowers, 

And, swollen with the gush of summer showers. 
Pours from its slender urn with hoarser trill ; 
But, save its rippling murmurs, all is still 

As the deep calm of midnight's voiceless hours. 

Tis beautifril, that soft and quiet scene I 
But lo ! the breeze is up, and every tree 

Bursts into bold relief and brighter green ; 

The sunbeam struggles through its vapoury shroud, 
And sheds a glorious smile on land and sea, 

And azure gleams 'twixt every parting cloud. 
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THE VIGIL. 

In the sad town of death, amidst her train 
Of feding flowers, by the pale taper's ray, 
The paler mother watched the night away, 
Seeking her own deep anguish to restrain, 
And soothing, with fond love, the feverish pain 
Of those who on their restless pillows lay. 
Breathing in feeble moans their wish that day 
Would dawn at last ; or asking aid in vain 

Of her, who felt like him in Pisa's tower,* 
The wretched Ugolino ; when that grief 
Was to his sufferings added, and his child. 

In the death-pangs of famine's torturing power. 
Demanded, in reproachful accents wild. 
Wherefore his father gave him not relief? 



Vide Dante's VInftrno. 
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ON AN EVENING VISIT TO OXNEAD* CHURCH. 

We stood in silence in thy hallowed pile. 
Romantic Oxnead I while the sun*s last ray 
Stole through the open portal worn and gray. 

And shed a transient glory through the isle. 

As we, in pensive musings, gazed awhile 
On records of the mighty of their day — 
Theiair and brave, o'er whose unconscious clay 

The monumental marbles coldly smile — 
Cold to the vanished glory of their race ; 

Cold to the desolation spread around ; 

Reckless that strangers o'er their resting-place 

Unbidden trod ; and deaf to that sweet sound 
In which, around the wood-embosomed fane, 
The choral birds poured forth their vesper strain. 

* Oxnead, near Ajlsham, in Norfolk, was the ancient seat of 
the Fastens, and afterwards of the Earls of Yarmouth. 
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ON TIME. 

(from the ITALIAN OP PBTROCCHI.) 

I ASKED of Time, " Who raised the structure fair, 
Which your stem power has crumbled to decay ?" 
He answered not, but fiercely turned away, 

And fled on swifter pinions through the air. 

I said to Fame, ^^ O, thou who dost declare. 
With lofty voice, the glories of the past, 
Reveal the tale !" Her eyes on earth she cast. 

Confused, and sad, and silent, in despair. 

Then turned I, wondering, where with ruthless stride 

I saw Oblivion stalk, fi*om stone to stone. 

O'er the fallen towers : " O, answer me," I cried ; 

" Dark power I unveil the fact I" But in dread tone, 
" Whose it was onccy* he sullenly replied, 

" I know not — reck not — now it is my own I" 
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ON TIME. 

(from the ITALIAN OF PILLICAJA.) 

I SAW a mighty river, wild and vast, 

Whose rapid waves were moments, which did glide 

So swiftly onward in their silent tide, 
That ere their flight was noted, they were past — 
A river that to Death's dark shores doth fest 

Conduct all living, with resistless force ; 

And though unfelt, pursues its noiseless course, 

To quench all fires in Lethe's stream at last. 

Its current with creation's birth was bom. 

And with the heavens commenced its course sublime, 
In days and months still hurrying on untired. 

Marking its flight, I inwardly did mourn, 
And of my musing thoughts in doubt inquired, 

" The river's name ? " — 

My thoughts responded — " Time I" 
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THE SELF.DEVOTED. 

She hath forsaken courtly halls and bowers 
For his dear sake ; ay, cheerAilly resigned 
Country and friends for him, and hath entwined 

Her fate with his, in dark and stormy hours. 

As the fond ivy clings to ruined towers, 

With generous love, and never hath inclined 
Round gilded domes and palaces to wind. 

Or flung her wintry wreath midst sunmier flowers. 
Her cheek is pale ; it hath grown pale for him — 

Her all of earthly joy, her heaven below ; 

He fades before her — fades in want and woe I 
She sees his lamp of life wax fisunt and dim. 

Essays to act the Roman matron's part. 

And veils with patient smiles ^ breaking heart. 



p 
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NOTES TO DEMETRIUS. 



CANTO I. 



The sun's last smile 
Lingered in purple light on Scio*s isle, — Page 1. 

Scio, the ancient Chios, situated in the Archipelago, is one of 
the most heautiful of the isles of Greece, celehrated alike for the 
charms of its scenery and climate, and the superior loveliness of 
its females, who are said hy travellers to surpass all the daughters 
of modern Greece in grace, elegance, and heauty ; and of whom it 
was in ancient times asserted by Plutarch, " that in seven centuries 
no instance of female infidelity had occurred among them." 

Lord B3rron appears to favour the claims of this island to the 
birth of Homer, whom, in his Bride of Abydost he calls *' the blind 
old man of Scio's rocky isle." 
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For they approach — that more than iacred band 

Of patriot heroet, who have twom to stand 

Victort or victims for their native land / — Page S. 

In the army of Ypsilanti was a battalion of young Greeks, 
who had for the most part been educated in Europe, many of whom 
were students. The zeal, valour, and self-devotion of these young 
men obtained for them the appellation of the " Sacred Band/' — a 
distinction which their subsequent heroism proved to have been 
most justly merited. 



He joined hrave YpsikmtVs gallant band. 

And with exulting spirit breathed again 

The air of freedom on his native plain, — Page 5. 

" On the seventh of March, 1821, Prince Alexander Ypsi- 
lanti published an energetic proclamation, addressed to his 
countrymen, calling on them to shake off the Turkish yoke, to 
follow the standard of the Cross, and join him in the great 
and glorious project of liberating Greece."—. Blaquiere's Greek 
Revolution, 

" The uniform of the Hetaerists was entirely black, in sign of 
mourning for their afflicted country ; and on their banners was 
painted a phcenix rising from its ashes — ^this being the emblem of 
regeneration," — Jbid, 
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Since likanderjirtt^ 
Thai leadiag slar of freedom, brightly Irarit 
In aaful majtsty, lablimtiy graiid, 
Thrmigh tht dark clinuii that veiled Albania'a land. — Page 6, 

GeoFge Castriot, oi Sksudetbeg, as he ia called bj Torkiali Ms. 
torianB, was the yoangeat son of John Castriot, Prince of Epinis, 
who delireTed him. and hia three elder brethreu into tho hundji 
of Sultan Amurath the let, aa hostages ; the Boltan ucgagiag that 
thev should be brought up in the principles of the Christian fnith. 
This promise he violated, and caused them to be insttactad in llie 
tenela of Mahomebtnism, which a9icted the Christjaa parent aa 
deeplj, that he eqod after died of grief, Amuralh immediately 
seized his duminious, and poisoned Sttmiaius, Reposiua, snd Con- 
atantine, the three elder princes, carefully preserving George, 
wlioBe wit, heauly, snd graces, Lad won hia aSecrions. Trusting 
that time would Batiinly obliterate from the child'a memory his 
CbnsQau name and royal lineage, he called his young favourite 
lakaader, or Scander, to which the Turks added heg, — noble 
Scandetbeg, or Lord Alexander, — being the name by which this 
celebrated chief is remembered in Turkey to this day. 

Brought up St the court of Amurath, sharing with that 
monarch a sou, Mahomet, the advantages of a truly royal educn- 
tioD, promoted to a high military office, and loaded with marliB of 
his master's favour, Scauderheg appeared to have forgotten his 
Christian birth and native country ; but he only awaited an auspi- 
cioas moment Co become the avenger of his murdered brethren — the 
deliverer of hia oppressed country. Tba oaioe of Castriot wu4 
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still dear in Epinis, and the &itlifal friends of his &ther called 
upon George to resume his rights. For years the young patriot 
smothered his feelings, carefully concealing the private under- 
standing existing between him and his countrymen. Ignorant of 
his 6leve*8 designs, Amurath appointed him to a high command 
under Caram-bey, on the frontiers of Bulg^aria, where he was carry- 
ing on a difficult and disastrous war against the Christian powen 
commanded by Hunniades. The total defeat of Amorath's troops, 
and the capture of Caram-bey, at Mount Hemus, gore Scanderbeg 
the desired opportunity of asserting his independence. Hastily 
putting himself at the head of three thousand Epirots, them serring 
under him, he fled into his own country, accompanied by his 
nephew Amesa, the son of his brother R^>o6ius, a high-spirited 
young man about his own age. Arrived before Croya, the capital 
of his principality, he wrote letters in Amurath's name to the 
Turkish governor, " ordering him to deliver up the command of 
the citadel and garrison to his faithful servant Scanderbeg." 
Amesa delivered these feigned letters to the governor, under tiie 
character of Scanderbeg's secretary. The ready wit of the beam, 
his Turkish breeding, and personal knowledge of Amurath, effeeta- 
ally deceived the governor, who surrendered up his command, and 
quitted the city, agreeably to what he considered his sovereign's 
mandate. 

Scanderbeg entered the citadel, put the garrison to the sword, 
resumed his baptismal name, and shewed himself to his faithful 
people as their lawful prince. He was received with unbounded 
joy throughout his dominions, and made himself master of every 
stronghold in his country before Amurath (who was lamenting 



tha defeat of his troops and supposed death of his Cawovnftj 
learned tLat he was olive and in anna gainst him. Hs iastaiitly 
despatched AHs Busaa at the head of forty thousand men into 
Epirua, to recoTOi that principality out of Scanderbeg's haada. 
Tbia general received a totsl ovarthrow near Dihra, and with 
difficulty escaped to Adiianople with hia life. Finding it impos- 
gible lo cope with Lis old pupil io onus, the wily Amurath andea- 
TOQTod to enter ioto a league with him. The correspoDdeniv 
between these illustiioos men affords & rich apecimeii of the man- 

The superscription of tha sultan's first letter is as follows : — 

" Amuratli Ottoman, King of the Turkes, and Emperor of the 
E»st, to the most ingrateful Scanderbeg wiahetii neither health not 
welfare." 

This epistle, in whioh Amurstb reproaches Scanderbeg with 
the benefits ho conferred upon him, is worthy of ita eoorteous 
beginning. Scanderbeg'a answer is thua Huperscribed : — " The 
Souldier of Christ Jeau. George Caatriot, suruamed Scanderbeg, 
Prince of Epiros, to Amuiath Ottoman, King of the Tuikes, 
aendeth greeting." 

The substsnce and sequel of this curious oonespondence may 
be found in KnoUea' " History of the Tmies," — p. 300. 

After having leceiTed, through his great geuerals, Ferat and 
Mustapha. two several defeats, Amurath resolved to attack Scan- 
derbeg in person ; and accordingly invaded Epirus with a grtat 
army, accompanied by his son Mahomet, afterwards ho famous 
as the conqueror of Constantinople, It was the fortune of 
Amurath to find Lho Epirot prince as invincible as hia geneials 
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had done before him. He was driven oat with great alaaghter, 
and retomed a second time, to die of grief before the impreg- 
nable heights of Croyu. The war was carried on against Scan- 
detbeg by his old friend and companion in arms, Mahomet the 
Second, with no better success than his £ither had proved. 
After some years of contest, daring which Scanderbeg made 
himself master of a great pan of Albania, the sultan con- 
claded a peace with him, which he, of coarse, soon violated. 
Shortly after, having compelled Mahomet to raise the siege of 
Cro3ra, Scanderbeg fell sick, at Lyssa, a city in the Mores, 
belonging to Venice, and there died, after commending his wife 
and infant son to the care of the Venetian republic. He willed 
that his wife and young heir should retire into Apulia, end 
reside on the estates given him by King Ferdinand. His destb 
was greatly lamented, not only by his own countrymen, bat by 
all Christendom, who lost in him a most inrincible champion. 
** His dead bodie," says Knolles, '' was. with the general lamen- 
tation of all men, royally buried in the Cathedrall Church of 
St. Nicholas, at Lyssa, where it rested in peace until that, about 
nine years after, the Turks coming to Kodron, by the way took 
the citie of Lyssa, and there, with great devotion, digged up 
his bones, reckoning it some part of their happiness if thej 
might see or touch the same. And such as could get any part 
thereof, were it never so little, caused the same to be eet 
some in silver, some in gold, to hang about their neckes, or 
weare upon their bodies ; persuading themselves, by the wearing 
thereof, to be partakers of such good fortune and hap as had 
Scanderbeg himself whilest he lived," 
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Lord Bj-ron nlludes to this illnati 
1 tUesB words :— 



Thefiorful Tact by Cnn 



s Greel; of later diiys 



The piomattirfl rising of tlie Greeks ofthe Morea, and iniiny of 
the ialss, nnder the brare luid tinfortunRte Lambro Cnniiani in 
1789-90, was produetive of the mast fntid coasetiQencea to almoal 
BTory inditldual who, inapired bj tbo deaira of politicnl and 
religious libertT, aod relylDg on tJie promises of the fBitblesa 
Catherine II., ventured to embarlc iu that perilous but heroic 
euterpriae, " Nothing," sajs Blaqniere, " conld have been more 
fatal to llip people of Greece. Abandoned to tlieir fat« by the 
power who bad incited their revalt, au arm^ of fierce Albanians 
ms sent iato tlie Morea, while the puaishment of the iakoders 
was left WlheCapitan Pacha; and arelentleas persecution followed, 
and continued wilhoM inteimiasion for some jeara. The result 
of an effort on which auch hripht hopes had been founded, wis that, 
bsiides the moat wide- spreading devastations throughout the land, 
it is calculated that not less then one hundred thousand Greeks 
of BT-ery age and aei either perished by the sword or were carried 

It i» Itated also by Eton, in bis Surety, " that, not content 
with letting theae merciless hordes loose upon the devoted Greeks, 
a deliberate propoaal was made in the divau, to slangbter all in 
cold blood, innocent nnd guilty, of whatever sex or age ; but that 
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it was saccessfiilly opposed by Gasi Hassan, both from motives of 
policy and humanity. The chief argument which he used, and 
which alone had any effect upon his hearers, was, ' If we kill all the 
Greeks, we shall lose all the capitation they pay.'" — Eton's 
Survey, 

Under such circumstances, we may lament, but can scarodj 
wonder, if the lex talionit has sometimes been exercised by the sons 
and nephews of the death-deroted Greeks of the Morea. 

** The poet Riga is considered by the Greeks as the founder 
of their new Heteria. This new Tyrtsus, a few moments befoie he 
was put to death by the Turks, said — " My death grieres me bat 
little ; the seed of liberty is sown, and will one day produce finiit 
in abundance." — Emerson's Greece in 1825* 

When we were weaponless, till armed with those 

Wrenched from the threatening hands of fighting foes, — Page 33. 

''How did the Hellenists, in the first commencement of the 
Greek struggle, obtain the arms with which they resisted the 
whole strength of the Ottoman empire V* was a question which 
I asked of Count Metaxa. 

** How?" replied he, with that energetic eloquence which 
is so natural to him; " they armed themselves with clubs — 
with stones — in short, with those weapons which Nature offers 
to every brare man, when he is devoted to the cause of his 
country; and with these they rushed upon the first parties of 
armed Turks whom they encountered, killed them, and took 
their weapons, and then they were supplied with further means of 
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carrying on the war. It was in this manner they obtained guns, 
rifles, cimeters — every thing they required." 

Count Metaxa's interesting and animated details of the pe- 
culiar warfare of this erentful period in the history of his 
country, forcibly reminded me of Madame la Roche Jacqueline's 
account of the commencement of the royalist war in La Vendee, 
under the banners of her brare and unfortunate husband, Count 
Lescure. 
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Impulsively, with weapons flashing high. 
The Greeks numed forward, with the general cry 
Of** God, for vengeance! this is the black work. 
The base unmanly outrage of the Turk I" — Page 45. 

*' The commencement of the second campaign for the emanci- 
pation of Greece was marked by an event at once the most 
atrocious and terrific that the historians of the present age will 
have to record, — it is scarcely necessary to name the desolation 
of Scio, and massacre of its ill-fated inhabitants. This fertile 
and beautiful island, the chosen asylum of modem Greek learning, 
and not less distinguished for the wealth and industry than the 
hospitable urbanity of the natives, had long been singled out as an 
object of spoliation by the infidels, who only waited for a pretext, 
no matter how trifling, to carry their nefarious designs into execu- 
tion. This oatrage took place on the 23d of April, 1822, when a 
fleet of fifty sail, including five of the line, anchored in the bay, 
and immediately began to bombard the town, while several thou- 
sand troops were landed under the g^s of the citadel, which also 




3 heavy fire on the Greeks. It was in rain for 
iflloaders to mala ony resistance, deserved by the Samiana, xr 
of whom embarked and sailed awHj when the Turkish fleet first 
bote in sight. From this moraent tintil the last direful act, Scio, 
lately so great an object of admiration to strangers, prosEQted one 
continued scene of horror and dismay. Having massacred every 
soul, whether men, women, or children, whom they found la the 
town, the Turks first plundered and then set fire to it, and watched 
the flames until not a hoase was left oxcept those of the foreign 
consul. Three days bad, however, been suffered to pass, before 
the infidels ventured to peaetrato Into the interior of the island, 
and eren then their eicessea were confined to the low grounds; 
bnt t!iere was amjde scope on these for gratitying their thirst for 
Christian blood. An eye-witness, who escaped as it were by 
miracle, thus eipraased himself in a letter to a friend :- — ' O 
God, what a spectacle did Scio present on this lamentable oc- 
casion ! on whatever side I turned mj eyes, nothing bot pillage, 
murder, and conflagration appeared ! While some were occupied 
in plundering the villas of rich merchants, and others setting fire 
to the villages, [he nir was rent with the mingled groans of men, 
women, and children, who were falling under the swords and 
daggers of the infideJa. The onlj eiception made during the 
massacre was in favour of young women atid boys, who were 
preserved only to be afterwards sold for slaves. Many of the 
former, whose husbands had been bntchered, were running to and 
fro, frantic, with lorn garments and dishevelled hair, pressing their 
trembling infants to their breasts, and seeking death as a relief 
trom the still greater calaniities that awaited diem !' ' * 



i 
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" With respect to the numbers who were Mther killed or con- 
signed to slavery, there is no exaggeration in placing the ioama 
at 25,000 souls. It has been ascertained, that above 30,000 
women and children were condemned to slavery, while the fate of 
those who escaped was scarcely less calamitous. 

" The scene which presented itself to the Greek sailoni, who 
landed on the southern shores of Scio, was such as no pen could 
trace, no language could describe. The beach, for several miles, 
was strewed with the dead bodies of men, women, and chUdran, 

many of whom were still warm, and bathed in their own blood. 

• • • • • • 

" A French officer, who landed soon after the massacre, saw 
an infant clinging to the breast of its mother, a young and beanti- 
ful woman, whose lifeless corpse lay bleeding on the ground. 
• • • Thousands of the Sciot women, 

remarkable throughout the Archipelago for their grace and beauty, 
continued to be exposed for sale both in the island and at Con- 
stantinople and Smyrna for several months after the massacre.''— 
Blaqui£RE*s Greek Revolution, 

" Address of the Greeks resident at Trieste on behalf of their suffering 

Countrymen who have taken refuge there and at Ancona, 

[Translated from the original in Modem Greek.] 

" To our tenderly compassionate brethren, and all other 

philanthropists. 

" The recent tragical catastrophe which has befiedlen our 
Christian brethren, wherever they are foimd under the Ottomtn 
yoke, is so terrible, that it would be difficult in the whole course of 



fanner ages to find its parallel. Eted the irmptians of the norchern 
barbariana were not nttended with such ttemendoiia and insuijporl- 
ablB calamities as have now fallen in heavy and rapid succession 
upon the heads of our miserable brettren. Then the barbarian, 
inhuman as he was, spared the fugitives and those who submitted 
themselves to him ; nou, apon those ubose allegiance has remained 

inaoceni;?, bare come nnd submitted their neck to the yoke of tLeir 
masters, upon those who have yieldad to their adversaries, has the 
ferocious and fanatical Turk poured forth oil his brutal rags, hia 
inbomanity, and cruelty. Deeds which were never known to dis- 
grace those times, when, instead of reason, man was guided oolj 
by the impulse of hia own unbridled passions — when no other law 
was recognised but the law of the strongest, — are openly practised 
in tbeaa daysia which we are blessed with the light of instruction, 
in which the institntiona of civil society flourisb, and in which the 
rights of man are so n-ell known and respected by every friend of 
the species. Lamentable indeed is the fact, and one which tar- 
nishes with disgrace and shame tlie glory of the present ^e. 

" Those who, no longer able to endure the intulerable yoke 
of tyranuy, resolvtid to take up arms, with the detenrnDadon 
either to obtain their lawful Bud just liberty, or to end at once their 
miseries and their life, preferring death to slavery, hare, it is true, 
suffered many und great evils. But then, it bas not been their un- 
happy lot to see their temples profaned, and their children and 
wives ill shoiion red, and to be themselves dragged into captivity, to 
become the sport of the insolent rage of their rulers. These are 
hortora which bate been reserved for the submissive and unoffeod- 
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in^ ; for Uioae who, trembling at their own dernDCBlnss sicuadDn, 
wbeD exposed to tbe cruelty of tlie tyraiit, detennioed to beiir in 
silonce tbe weipbt of oppresaion ; for tbose who not only took no 
pari in lbs counsela or operatioiu of tlie iaBurgeots, but who ii 
Older to give the etrongest proof of their aUegiaoce and gubardi- 
nation, Burrendered themselTeB into the banda of tbeir maaten, 
and, ni a conlinnstian of their eubmiasion. went Toluntarilj to 
piieoD, where thej were treated with every indignity and Fmehr. 
Kay, they even depritpd tliemselt'ea of food, in order to moictsiD 
those rerv persons who were soon to become their cruel pene- 
CQtora and eiecutioaera. ITiey consumed all their projierty t6 
enrich the plunderers ; they stripped IbamBeWea to clothe their 
oppreasora. It was upon tbese wretched riclima (nmongst whom 
tlie iobabitonls of Cyprus and 8cio were pre-eminent in miseij) 
that those Turkish booati in hnroiin fotro roahed with tbe foryof 
tJgera, attacking them with fire and aicord, without distinction <i 
olaaa, family, or age, guilt or innocence ; alaughteringunmercifnflj' 
and indiscriminately, from the rulers ofthe people, tbe archbiahnpt 
and the nroloiis, to the lowest menial; so that the blood oftti 
Christiana flowed in torrents, dying the very soil of Scio. It WM-' 
indeed a sight too barrihle ta be endured, when men beheld tbefr > 
wives and daugbters led into oaptivity, tbair innocent infenM 
snatched from them end violently dashed upon tbe ground, dfr- 
Voted Id the most cruel death. Many women, unable to suslA 
BO shocking a calamiEy, threw themselves from the windows of lb* 
housea ; others caat themselves into the sea with their children, 
choosing rather to be themaelvea the deatroyers of their oSspring, 
than to leave them to perish by the barbarity of Ibeir snemiM. 



But still the ragfl of the Turks woa far from being cooled— their 
mad thirst for gore waa jet unsatialed. They seemed fearful lest 
Ihej gbonld appear not to hare given BuKicieiit proof of their 
ferocious cruelty: they rushed npon tlie lifeless, they overthrew 
and set fire to the houses, Ihej destroyed the temples, the sancta- 
ariea of righteousness, as though they were merely rooting up 
plants in a garden. Thus despising every divine and human 
institution, they in one day coavert^d this davoted island into it 
vast den of misery and scene of ubomination. Out of more than 
100,000 inhsbitanls, there now remain ou the island only 1S0(). 
The greater part of the men and of the aged women were destroyed, 
the younger women were made captives, and carried into Asia 
and elsewhere, to be exposed to the insolence snd cruelty of the 
barbaiians. 

" And when the consuls of the different European powers 
resident at Scio, deceived by the insidioaB promiaea of the Capitsn 
Pacha, bad persuaded the fngitires to return, and had delivered up 
those of the Greeks who had sought the protectiua of their flag, 
these also shared the fate of their brethren. 

" A very small number effected their escape by flight, and 
wandered many days and nights among tjie ctefEs of the moun- 
tains and in caves, naked, without shoes, and in want of food 
and water, so that many of them parished miserably by thirst and 
famine. Others, having with difficulty gained the opposite coast 
of the island, implored the captaina of the little vessels which 
were casually naviguiiug those seas, to afford them proteotion and 
deliversDce irom such horrors. These meu (if indeed they deserve 
the name), in order to pay themselTes for tlie passage of the 



miBerable wretches who IhaB with difficulty MVeci diemselTes 
imponiling destruction, stripped them of thi» jewBla nnd prwiotH 
etonea, tlio Hnga and enr-rings, and nil tlie other onmmenls •FJiicb 
thflj had brought with them, and which, for want of other me 
of paying for their paasnge, they gare up la the captaing, « 
look Iheia, deatitnte as ihey were, iinti convsyed them to i 
(erent ports. Mtay of the fugilifeg bnve taken refuge h 
and at Ancona, where the olemoncy and humonity of the gi 
and magna nimouB emperor hate afforded tliem an aaylum, ] 
Bcnrcely had ttisir harrasned spirita recorfred a little from th 
prawing danger, when they began la feel more aeutelj the fsK 
weight of their calamity : on« perceinng that lie had lost a 
imotlier a brother, auothet a fatter, another his wife, and BDOthei 
hii chiidrvn. Nuked, thry kiieiv no one wJio would clothe tbem; 
perishing with hunger, they doubted if any one would take com- 
pasBioD on them. Our Greek community in tliis town, small 
and poor aa it ia. made gcneroua efforts for iheir relief, aad 
supplied their immediate wanta, in order to prevent their dyinf 
on the spot : bat owing to the great number of fugitives bam 
all parta who had taken refuge here, and on account of tlie 
poverty of the community, it was no longer able to raise auffi- 
t to support them. Thus many families of tho upper and 
middle claas of merchanta and gentlemen, brought up to aband' 
1 and aU the accommodations of life, are compelled to Uke 
up their abode in the ruofa of houaea — are ready to peiigh for want 
of clothing, and aahnmed to go abroad ; have no beds whereon 
give a litfls rest to their weary frames, are destitute of neces. 
f daily food, acarcely supplying lh« urgent wants of natuis 



witb tte coarsest bread, [jeie ore old men, objects of bonDur 
and eateem, worn away not only by tba weakness of age, bat 
by tbe want of the necesBaries of life; there are widows miseiubly 
bereaved, often lamenting bitterly that they iiave estaped from 
death, which would have spared them ihe weight of their present 
calamity. Absorbed in the contemplation of their own wretched- 
ness, no longer posseBsing tieir suliElantial booBes, they wander 
about, not knowing where to go, destitute and jiioing with bun. 
ger. Con any one in words givo an adequate representation of 
Ibia frightful end mournful scene) Such is the extreme of 
misery, that on many, of bath seies, who bad escaped Ibe fury 
of tho Turks, tbe violence of tbe shock Las prodaced insauiiy, and 
even death itself. And if tbe compassion of the benevolent, both 

behalf, despair, and a miserable death, will he the only termination 
of tbe calamities of tbe unhappy beings who aCill survive, 

" On these grounds we earnestly and warmly appeal to the 
benevolence of you all, and implore every philanthropist to take 
pity on suffering bumanily, and to contribute, each occording 
to his ability and generous inclination, to Che relief and succour 
of these distressed souls, who are pouring forth ptsyers to God, 
and confiding in yonr magnanimity and philanthropy, 

•' This benevolence in relieving such dreadful evils will he 
immottolised in tbe memotj- of tho whole nation of the Greeks, 
and you will be justly held in Ibe grateful remembrance, not of 
those only who are now tlie objects of your bounty, but of all 
oar brethren, who will loudly proclaim joui virtue and tender 
compasaion. Hoping that this urgent appeal will excite in your 
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feeling minds commiseration and sympathy, and that jon will 
not refuse to give some succour to our grieronslj oppressed 
Christian brethren, we beseech yon to transmit the fruit of your 
bounty to our much-honoured friend, Mr. Pantaleon Vlasto, at 
Vienna, who,» on receiving it, will forward it safely to us, in 
proper proportions, and to the proper places, for the sufferers 
both here and at Ancona. On behalf of these we offer our 
warm and earnest petition to every compassionate and philan- 
thropic Christian, and remain with profound respect — 
G. Vlasto, Me. Rodocanachi, 

M. Rodocanachi, L. Vuro, 

G. M. Cappari, D. Mavrogordato, 

N. Negreponte, C. L. Scilizi, 

Leon Carioias, F. A. Calaroni, 

D. COUSSERTENDI, D. GuLATI, 

G. S. SciLizi, G. Maroariti, 

p. Mavrogordato, p. Mavrooordato, 

E. Metaxa, a. Vuro, 

Ml. Rodocanachi, G. Mavrudis. 

'* We the undersigned, being the Committee of the Frank 
Christians of this place, certify that the above are the 
genuine signatures of Sciote merchants of the first respect- 
ability, with whom we are intimately acquainted, and who 
are at present residing here ; in testimony whereof we 
sign our names, and affix the seal of our community. 

g. vordoni, 
£. M. Oeconomus, 
G. Rota." 
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" On the 991I1 of March, 1B83 (old stjle), being Thursday, 
the Turkish fleet appeared iu the ctannal of Scio, and at the some 
Eime tioopa were seen going on board from Asia Minor; upon 
which the iiibabitants of the town and neighbourhood, seized with 
fear, fleii into the country. At length the fleet arrived under the 
fortreaa of Scio, which fortress then began bombarding the town, 
and in tn-o daja reduced it to a beap of ruina. All our family, 
including seTeral relations, iu all thirty-three persons, had beeti 
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Btrival of the fleet, we fled, leaving every thing behind ua, lo the 
interior of the island, end remained three days on the mountnins. 
We shaped out way towards the western coast, hoping to meet 
with some small Greek vessel to take us to the island of Ipsara. 
Many other Greek fugitives took the same road ; but tlie Greek 
ships fearing the Turkish fleet, durst not approach the land ; 
and we were in consequence obliged to wait on that spot for 
ten days, half naked, without bread, and forced foe three days 
to lire upon wild fruits. It was then that this scene of affliction 
H-as at its height t — BO great a number of persona of every age, 
and of both seies, mostly of the first families in the island, 
dropping with fatigue, naked, famisbed, running to and fro, 
with despair painted in their looks, uttering cries and gtoanri, 
unable to obtain any sleep after all their fatigues; children te 
ing from inanition, some half dead on the mountainsj many old 
men and old women in the same deplorable aituation — all in the 

greatest confusion, some missing a father, some a brother, and 

all some dear friend. It was in this spot that we lost my poor 
little biDthei, who wu four years old. At last, a boat approached 
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the |»Im« wlMf e we w«i«, tnd took twelre of ns on board; the 
othen being dien *t * dutanoe ; we arrired at Ipsara, and mot 
with Bome of our unfortunate oountrTmen. On the following 
daj the remainder of those we had left behind arrived, bringing 
with them my lost brodier, whom one of our friends liad found 
under a tree, almost at the last gasp. We remained at Ipem 
aeven days, during which time there arrired about 10 or If ,000 
Sdots — a small number indeed in comparison with tboae wiio 
were dispersed in the mountains and on the coast. We heard 
at Ipsara, that the greater part of those who had fled had returned 
towards the city and the villages, on the faith of an amnesty wfaich 
the sanguinary pasha had proclaimed, but that on their arrinl 
they were all butchered." 

I am indebted to Count Metaza for the following tonchingly 
interesting anecdote connected with that heart-rending business, 
the desolation of Scio, of the horrors of which he was partly an 
eye-witness. 

A party of terrified female fugitives sought refuge from the 
threatened outrages of the Turkish soldiery among the precipitous 
crags of one of the rocky fastnesses of the island. They were 
fiercely pursued from height to height, till at length they were 
tracked to the dizzy verge of the beetling cliff that overhung a 
chasm many hundred fathoms in depth. There ^e savage pur- 
suers raised a shout of barbarous exultation ; perceiving that further 
flight was impossible, and that nothing remained for the hapless 
Sciots but the dreadful alternative of plunging into the frightful 
abyss before them, or falling a living prey into their hands* 
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The ilecision of their anticipnted victims wex sucli, Cbat, huJ 
it Wen recorded of the pagan heroines of ancient Greeco or Roma, 
it vrould have been EOnsideied ss one of the nobUat paaaagHs in 
btatorj, Slid would have be«n handed down to postentj as the 
brightest instance of the heTOism of chastity. " Life and death 
are before ua," eiclaimed one of thelovelj Sciofs; '' we may lire, 
bnt then we must live dishenoured — shall we choose life, or the 
preaenBtion of out hoaoor!" " Wo will preaerte onr honour," 
replied her heroio companions. " Then let us die togutbei," 
rejoined the first epe^er ; and, taking hold of each other's hands, 
thej, on the first advance of tteir eager pursuers, plunged logo- 
thei into the unfathomable gulf before (hem. 

■' The continued sale of the Sciot captives led to Ibe conuniB- 
sionofdnilj brutalities. On June 19tb,an otdercame down to the 
alave-market for its cessation ; and the circumalaiiGes which are 
believed to have occasioned that order are eitremel)' singular, and 
purelj oriental. 

" The island of Scio had been granted, many yeira ago, to one 
of the Sultanas, as an appropriation from which she derived a fixed 
revenue and tide of interference in all matters relatiug to police 
and internal administraticn. The present patroness was Asma 
Sultana, siater to the Sultan ; and tliat amiable princess received 
about tno hundred thousand piasters a year, besides csaual pre- 
aents, from her flourishing little province. When she waa in- 
formed of its destruction, her iadignatiDu ivoa natural and excea- 
aive ; and it was directed, of course, against Valid the Pasha, who 
commanded the fort, and the Capudan Paaha, to whoae miacon- 
linct she chiefij- attributed hei misTortuDe. ll ivas in vain ihst 
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thtt officer selected firom his eaptiyes eiztj yomig and beantifiil 
maidene, wliom he presented to her highness. She rejected the 
sacrifice with disdain, and continued her energetic remonstrances 
against the injustice and illegality of reducing rajahs to slayeij 
and exposing them for sale in the public markets. The Sultan tt 
length yielded to her eloquence or her importunity ; a license — ^the 
occasion of hourly brutalities — was suppressed ; and we hare the 
Satisfaction of belieying, that this act of rare and unprecedented 
humanity may be attributed to the influence of a woman." — WaIh 
PINGton's Ktfit to Greece* 

Brethren in Freedom's eauMe, how tay ye iuko— 
Will ye be pledged with me to keep thit vow 
E'ento the deatfc 7— Page 51. . 

It is a well-known fact, that 200 young Greeks pledged them- 
selves to avenge the Sciot victims on the relentless perpetrators of 
the massacre. 

Who hat not heard the tale by glory told, 

How Greeks f more dreadful than in days of old. 

On the base pasha and his guilty crew 

Paid the deep debt of deadly vengeance due ? — Page 65. 

*' Fertile in expedients, and anxious to avenge some portion of 
the horrors committed at Scio, the modem Themistocles * deter- 
mined to adopt a stratagem which, though extremely hazardous 
to those employed to carry it into effect, yet presented the greatest 

* Miaulis. 
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prohabilitiea of suocesa. Perceiving that the Turks were now on 
tbeit gugrd and prepared for the mode of attack practised by the 
Greeks, he directed two fire-Tesaela, cne frDm Ipaara, the other a 
Hydriot, to sail oloiie, and, when close lo the coast of Aaia-Minor, 
they were to bear up tDwatds the Turkish fleet, and keep near the 
shore, us if ibey were merchant ships bound to Smyrna. Thus 
the; were altoned ta pssy the look-out sbipa unmolested, and 
sailing holdl; into the midst of the fleet, wbich was at anchor in 
Scio roadji, laid a, I'urkish Une-of-battle ship on board. One of 
the latter contrived to diaeugaga herself, but the Ipaflriot, under 
(be intrepid Canaris, took full etFect, and he had tiie glory of 
destroying the Capitan Pacha's ship, logetber wilL the manster 
himself, and all his crew. The iibip was loaded with the spoils of 
Scio, and it ia to be feared that many Greek women and cbildren 
perished in her. This event, happening at sach a lime, was 
Bttribnled by the Greek people to an especial interposition of 
Providence ; for had the Turkish fl eet been enabled either to co- 
operate with the Egyptian squadron sent against Candia, or with 
the anny which invaded the Morea, it is impossible to calculate 
what the oonaequences might have been. Fortunately for the 
Chnstiana, the infidels were panic-struck, and fled to tho Darda- 
nelles, where some weeks were unavoidably lost in preparing to 
reaome thmi operationa by sea." — Blaiiuiebk's Gnek Revalution, 

When in their jfcfpi affire thi pMrioti own.— Page 65. 
Mr. Emerwn gives the following description of these terrible 
implements of destruction, by means of which the Greeks achieved 
so many triumphs aver the Turkish nary. 
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" When we eateced Ibe port, it resoundsd with the strokes of 
bammerB and ibe ^rieg of the Baiiora raisiog tbe Bncboc Thii 
ijoise pnjcftded from three hre-fibipB, which were pre]>ving; with 
all hsate for (he squadron of MiauUs. F.ailj on the foUowing 
moniiag 1 went od board lo Tuiit tbeae iniemal machines: Ihef 
sre moit aitnple. conaisling of a Teesel, [he inside of which ji 
rendered Ulce a mine bj menDs of barrels of powder, pitch, and 
other sabstaocei. A train of ponder placed aroond sene 
communicote with the barrels and tbe eiterior, through two gieit 
hales St Ihepoo]>. When the £re.ship, either under cover of night, 
or in the daj-time, protected by a brig of wsr, has grappled 91 
enemj's abip. tbe sailors get into a skiff, and tbe last applies lbs 
fire to the two bolea in the poop. The skiff immediatelj eaci 
to SToid tbe explosion. Every sailor has sn eitraordinary rewoid 
of 100 dollsrs. Miaolia gava SOD to each of those who expoesd 
their lives in tbe harbour uf Modon. Every Gre-ship oosts ths 
government between 3 and 4000 dollars, according to its t 
The Hj-driot ssilors were preparing the geeiels, which maj prow 
their gTBTe, with the asme alscrity as if adorning a bBU-roon." 
—Emeh son's Gr«cc in 1825. 

" Such Is the terror with which the Greek fire-shipa bare in^ 
apired the Toiks, that tbey seldom make ths alightesl resiatance. 

" On the distant approach of the Ere-sbip, they nm in t ain Ibr 
some mmult'B an incessant rsndoni cannonadu ; but at length, long 
before she cornea in contact, precipitate themselves into tbe sea, 
and attempt to reach the other ressela, aoarcaly one temaining to 
the Uit momeDt, to attempt to save the deToled ship." — Ibid, 
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Who knows not, from the horrors of that fight. 

How, scathed with scorching wounds, his shameful flight 

The murderous pasha took, and came to die 

Amidst the scenes of his barbarity 1 — Page 65. 

It has been asserted bj some of the historians of the Greek 
struggle, that the Capitan Pasha perished in the memorable 
engagement with the fire-ship of Canans ; but the more popular 
Tersion of the tale is, that he retired desperately wounded to Scio, 
where he expired in g^at mental and bodily torture, after linger- 
ing three days, surrounded by the unburied remains of his victims, 
and complaining of the pestilential effluvia occasioned by the 
decomposition of so many human bodies. 

In either case it affords an awful instance of retributive justice. 
It is not always that the page of history records so striking a 
morale. 

And in his silent dwelling sadly placed, 

With funeral flowers and laurel garlands graced, 

« Funeral honours were rendered at Tripolizza to General 
XidL The bier on which the supposed body lay was scattered 
over with flowers. I do not know whether the Greeks owe this 
practice of adorning the coffin with flowers to the Turks, or the 
ancient Athenians, who also followed a similar custom." — 
Emerson. 

I should certainly suppose it was derived from the latter. 
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Dimetrius toalks beneath the Dervenft tower*.— Page 71 . 

It is by this name that General Vaudoncourt, in his " Ionian 
Isles/' and " Brief Topographical Surrey of Greece/' designates 
all Turkish fortresses. 

Mute with surprise, the Castriani view 
The daring deed, ^c— Page 76. 

The Turkish sentinels, or night-patrol, are so called. 

The word is giverif " For Heaven and Liberty !" — Page 86. 

'* In the month of April, about the period of Easter — that 
ominous period, when the Patriarch Gregory consecrated bj his 
monstrous fate the cause of his country — nearly at this epoch, 
not of the revolution, but of the world, the walls of Athens were 
scaled by the insurgents, and her streets filled with the victorious 
shout, X^t^ros an^Tfi, — ' Christ is risen from the dead !* for such 
was the watch -word chosen to sanctify an act to which patriotism 
was conducted by religion, and which was less properly insurrec- 
tion than resurrection." — Waddington's Visit to Greece, 

The regular blockade of the Acropolis was not established till 
May 7th. 
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*Ticas a hright moment when the rising tun 

Shone on ths eonquett Grecian arwu had won. — Page 96. 

Athens was taken bj the patriots June 22d, 18212. It is much 
to be regretted, that a dreadful massacre took place afier the sur- 
render. The Greeks, infuriated by the recent atrocities com- 
mitted at Scio, made terrible reprisals on their prisoners ; and the 
Hour of Athens, as it is emphaticallj stjled, will long be remem. 
bered with dismay as one of the most sanguinarj epochs of the 
war. 

When rose to heaven the wild triumphant cry, 
" Athens, exult ! all hail to liberty /"—Page 97. 

" Eastern Hellas," says Mr. Waddington, " will be considered 
by some persons as the most interesting province of Greece, inas- 
much as Athens is its capital ; for, however deformed and lacer- 
ated, however scarred with the sabre and the fire-brand, how- 
ever steeped in tears and in blood, Athens is again a Grecian city, 
and again the capital of a Grecian province. If I could unclose 
the gates of futurity, and contemplate this immortal daughter of 
antiquity, such as she may be and will be, when the season of her 
regeneration shall be accomplished, and she shall have purged 
away the foul impurities of slavery, — glorious, and virtuous, and 
beautiful, as in the days of her youthful splendour, — how eagerly 
would I tear from my memory what she is, and close the cold 
melancholy volume of truth !" — Waddinoton's Visit to Greece, 
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NOTE TO BUNGAY CASTLE. 



This interesting relic of the feudal times is situated in the 
county of Suffolk, separated from Norfolk only by the river 
Wayeney, which flows at the foot of the castle hills, on the most 
considerable of which stands all that now remains of the strong- 
hold of the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk — a crumbling ivy-mantled 
turret. 

Tradition places the era of its erection in the reign of King 
Stephen, of whom its founder, Hugh Bigod, Earl of Norfolk, was 
so stanch an adherent, that, on the accession of Henry II. he was 
compelled to compound with that monarch in a large sum of 
money, for being permitted to retain his castle of Bungay, and 
also to give hostages for his good behaviour. Being implicated, 
however, in the rebellion of Prince Henry, his estates and strong* 
holds were confiscated, though bis castles of Bungay and Fram- 
lingham were afterwards restored to his son, who, in the reign of 
Henry III., engaging in the war of the confederated barons, under 
Montfort, Earl of Leicester, was, in his turn, exposed to the royal 
displeasure, and his favourite fortress, Bungay Castle^ was dis- 
mantled by order of the king. 

In the tenth year of Edward the First, Koger Bigod, Earl of 
Norfolk, obtained the king's permission to embattle his house, 
which was built on the site of the ancient castle, which he 
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fortified so strongly, and deemed so impregnable, that in the heat 
of his memorable altercation with that monarch,* he is said by 
the Chroniclers to have given utterance to this baronial im- 
promptu : 

« Were I in my strong Castle of Bungay, 

Upon the water of Waveney, 

I would ne care for the King of Cockayne, 

Nor all hi2 bravery." 

The records belonging to the castle were lost in the fire of 
Bungay, anno 1688. The ruins are extremely picturesque, hang- 
ing gardens having been erected in terraces on the massive wall 
of the ivy-clad pile, leading, by successive flights of rude stairs, 
to a gallery on the summit of the ruined edifice, which commands 
a panoramic view of the pastoral vale of the Waveney, and the 
lovely Wood-crowned uplands with which it is surrounded. 

* Hugh BIgod, Earl of Norfolk and Earl hereditary Marshal of England, 
on being required to serve under another nobleman in the forces with which 
Edward the First designed to carry the war into Guienne, having no liking for 
the expedition, plainly told the king, '* he was ready at all times, as the duties 
of his office prescribed, to lead the vanguard, where he commanded in person, 
but he would not serve imder any other man." " By the eternal God I" ex- 
claimed the angry monarch, " Sir Earl, you shall either march or be hanged !" 
" By the eternal God I Sir King," replied the imdaunted earl, *< I wiU neither 
inarch nor be hanged I" and with these audacious words left the royal 
presence. 



THE END. 
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